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SECRETS OF THE GREAT CITY, 


A WORK 


Descriptive of the VIRTUES and the VICES, and MYSTERIES, & 
ERIES and CRIMES of New York City. 


If you wish to know how Fortunes are made and lost in a day ; how shrewd men are ruined in Wali Street ;”! 
strangers are swindled by sharpers ; how ministers and merchants are black-mailed ; how gambling-houses and 
teries are conducted ; how stock and cil companies originate, and how the bubbles burst, read this work. It cont 
35 fine engravings, tells all abc ut the mysteries and crimes of New York, and is the Cheapest work published 


PRICE, ONLY $2.50 PER COPY. 
Send for Circulars and see our terms, and a full description of the work. 
AGENTS WANTED. Appress, 


JONES BROTHERS & CoO., 
No. 26 South Seventh St., Philadelphia, F 


BXSXTRACTS FROM PREFACE. 

New York is a great secret, not only to those who have never seen it, but to the majority of its own citizens, 
living in the Great City have <ny idea of the terrible romance and the hard reality of the lives of very many of 
inhabitants. 

This volume is not a work of fiction, but a simple narration of actual facts. It is designed to warn the thousa 
who visit this City against the dangers and pitfalls into which their curiosity or vice may lead them, and it is ho 
that those who read the bock will heed its warnings. The City is full of danger. The path of safety whic! 
pointed cut in these pages is the only onc—a total avoidance of the vicinity of sin. ‘ 

No matter how shrewd a man may be in his own town or city, he is a child in the hands of the sharpers 
villains of this Great Metropolis, and his cnly safety lies in avoiding them. His curiosity can be satisfied in th 
pages, and he can know the Great City from them, withcut incurring the danger attending an effort to see it. 

{ PusuisHep tn soTH Encuish anp German. | 


RECEIPTS FOR DISTRICT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


List of School Districts whose Boards have subscribed and paid for one copy for each Director in November, 13 
the figures showing the number taken and paid for : 
ALLEGHENY. : CHESTER. LUZERNE. POTTER. 


Upper St. Clair......... 5] Tredyfirin. ;|South Abington,.....05 S{Qswago..ccessceee. 
ERE cavacvescoecss $1." |Providence ,..+00ssssseee § SCHUYLKILL. 


BEAVER. 
PCOUNs akc paecscacte gGdeineth . écoceccahuets ci 

BUCKS. FAYETTE. 
Doylestown............ §! ” age saebsabe otis 
Low. Wakefield........ 5! HPSEOOD «+ + erence seis soe § 

CARBON. : pace a | Whitemarsh - WAYNE. 
Mauch Chunk......... [OPM «+ ++282+8*+-+* 5] Lower Merion... Green. + sseseeenees 


CENTRE. j 
Huston ......... §| East Brook eeaeeees §|Dingman’s Ferry 5|Hempfield......... 


The foilcwing Districts have subscribed for 5 copies each, but the money is yet due: Snowden and Richland D 
tricts, Allegheny county; Taylor District, Cambria county ; Rahn District, Carbon county; Haines District, Cen 
county; Black Lick District, Indiana county; Clay, East Donegal, Conoy township, and West Hempfield Distric 
Lancaster county; Lower Salford District, Montgomery county; Free. nansburgh and South Bethlehem Distric 
Northampton county; Venango Ciry District, Venango county 


THE LANcasTER SCHOOL MorTTOEs. 


Best Tinted 4-Ply Curd Board. Colors, Salmon and Green. Best Book: h 
Used. Black Type, Bold and Attractive. New Set—Improved, 
Appropriate for Sunday Schools «as well as Day Schools, 


TWELVE CARDS, 8x14 : CHES, PRINTED ON BOTH SIDE@—PRIGE PER SET, POST-PAID, $1.10. 

Mr. KR. M. MaGex, Superintendent Centre County, writes, under recent date: “ I take pleasure in recomme nding 
teachers the * Lancaster Schoo] Mottucs.’ ‘This bas, however, already been done in our county. Last winter, in gui 
from achool to school, 1 mentioned this subjeet to the scholars, and they always seemed pleased with the idea, but, 
I afterwards learned, still better pleas: (when the mottoes were 1eceived. The pupils generally raised the requisi 
amount of money among themselves, sceording to my suggestions and this alone (if the mottoes were worth nothin 
had a good effect. But the mottoes undoubtedly have a beneficial influence on the young mind, and, I think, cve 
school should have a set, for it is as much the instructor's duty to teach taste and order, as Arithmetic and Gramm 
ee: part of our schools are already furnished with them.” 

A her writes: My boys and girls haye contributed their dollar towards the purchase of these Mottoes for 0! 
school-room, and they are cagerly awaiting them. Please send immediately.” * * * Another says: ‘ My pupil 
are delighted with the Mottoes. “Enclosed find amount for additional sets.” Another: The County Superintende 
has recently visited my school, and he advises me to get them.” Another: “ They have been highly recommende 
and I must have them.” Another: ‘* My pupils have raised their money within a day or two, and will watcht 
mail until they come.” 4 leading Connty Superintendent: ‘* Not a word too much has been said in their favo 

are admirable, and the price is low.” Arother Superintendent; “ These Mottors are A GRAND HIT! They @ 
everywhere, and will sell wherever seen.” Address, J. P. McOASKEY, Lanoaster, Pa. 
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ANOTHER STEP IN ADVANCE. 

About the years 1854-5-6 and 7, it was very 
perceptible that a change for the better had 
taken place in our schools, and especially in 
their management as far as depended on the 
boards of direction. ‘This was due to several 
influences: Of'course the mere presence of 
the system in the public habits of thought, its 
recognition as a fixed public institution and its 
own slow but irrepressible improvement by 
use, had much to do with this. This was 
greatly aided too by the establishment of the 
office of County Superintendent about that 
time and the improvement of the teachers by 
that means ana the numerous county Institutes 
and occasional normal Institutes then become 
so common. But wehave always thought that 
an influence not then or since sufficiently 
taken into the account was of potent agency @lso 
in the improvement of that period and thence- 
forward. It was the fact that about that time 
men then in the vigor of life and just begin- 
ning in large numbers to take share in public 
aflairs, who themselves bad been educated in com- 
mon schools, were for the first time coming into 
the boards of direction. Knowing the schools 
and their wants, as pupils, they were the very 
persons to aid as men, and they did so to the 
utmost of their ability, and in the elevation of 
the schools, by the selection and better pay- 
ment of the best teachers in their reach, the 
improvement of the school-houses, and the 
selection of good school books, with the adop- 
tion of uniform series. Ever since the advent 
of this class of members—and they now may 
be said to fill the boards in most districts—the 
old hostility to the system and the old narrow 
principles of management have more and more 
disappeared ; till at length it has come to pass 
that no liberal project for school improvement 
is, as a general rule, defeated among directors, 
except for actual want of means to effect it, 





And now, by an item of educational news 
from County Superintendent Newlin, of 
Schuylkill, one of the best officers in the State, 
in the Nov. No. (page 132) we are put in 
mind of another step in school improvement, 
—more, however, in the professional matters 
of visitation and district government than those 
of salaries, houses or books—which seems 
about being taken. It is that of the influential 
agency of retired Common School Teachers as 
School Directors in the various Boards. We 
have always supposed that these will make 
most useful if not the best members,—and we 
are glad tosee them taking up one of those du- 
ties on laying down the other, both of which are 
so promotive of the good of the community. 

No one can possibly be better qualified to 
aid the School Board to which he belongs,— 
especially in all professional matters relating to 
the schools,—than an experienced and good 
teacher who has left the profession for proper 
cause. Behind him are left all little profes- 
sional aspirations, and rivalries and personal 
objects. Before, in the line of his new duties, 
there is nothing but the desire to promote the 
improvement of the youth of the community, 
one of whose representatives and trusted agents 
he is. Of full practical experience in all the 
ways and wants of the schools, he is the very 
person to impart to his associates the best ad. 
vice upon those various points of schoo] affairs 
which are so familiar to him and so much out 
of their course of thought and action as general 
members of society. Above all, informed by 
his own experience of the importance of many 
minor matters in school economy, which, 
though apparently of small moment in the eye 
of the unprofessional director, are really of 
vital concern in practical operation,—he can 
have the energies of the Board and the means 
of the district so directed as to produce -the 
largest results with small outlay of means, 
comparatively. 
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The retired teacher, as Director, will of 
course be the most suitable person for Secre- 
tary; and from his superior general qualifica- 
tions for that office and his methodical habits, 
it will come to pass, that in his hands the 
minutes of Board and the school operations of 
the district will soon show an improvement by 
the mere regularity, method and clearness with 
which they will be kept and attended to. 

But it is as District Superintendent, or as 
paid visiting Director, that we look to see 
the most good in the schools effected by the 
teacher Director. Visits by Directors are 
always advantageous and desirable—even 
by the most inexperienced in the opera- 
tions of the school. They cheer the 
teacher, enliven the pupils, and always bring 
some information to the next meeting of the 
Board calculated to do good. How much more 
so, when these visits shall not only become 
regular and continue during at least a half day, 
but be made by a professional teacher with 
every inducement to make himself useful to 
the school and aidful to the teacher. When is 
added to this the certainty on the part of the 
Directors of securing ful] and accurate reports 
from the schools at their meeting and of fur- 
nishing the same to the County and State Su- 
perintendents for their information in the dis- 
charge of their duties and the preparation of 
their reports—all of which the professional 
visitor alone can satisfactorily procure and 
return,—we have a view of the importance of 
the Teacher in the Board of Directors which 
shows it to be, indeed, another step in advance. 


THE DASH. 


As was remarked, when speaking of the 
comma, correct punctuation is one of the most 
important elements of the English Language, 
which, a good old definition says, “is the art of 
speaking and writing the English Language with 
propriety,” and consequently of reading and 
hearing it intelligently. If this is so, then 
every punctuation mark must have its separate 
and distinct office, and amongst the rest the 
Dash,—for it is admitted by all grammarians to 
be one of those signs; and we now assert that, 
correctly used, there is no more expressive 
mark, whether to the eye of the reader or the 
ear of the speaker. 

But we may be here asked, what is the true 
office of the Dash? and, how is it possible to 
make its force known to the ear of the hearer? 

The first question is to be answered by both 
telling what it is not, and what it is. It is not, 
as some ignorant or careless writers—the pests 
of the printing office—suppose: a mark to super- 
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sede the comma, the colon, the semicolon and 
the period, or any of them; nor is it to be 
used indiscriminately with each and all of them, 
Nor is it a mark to be thrown in by the pen, 
while the mind is at work to find out what to 
say next;—as the boy said, when asked why 
his father spit so much when he was speaking, 
that it was to pass the time while he was think- 
ing of what to say next. Neither isthe Dash 
to be confined to the marking, by a succession 
of them, of those long pauses by which sensa- 
tional writers arein the habit of preceding some 
new and startling word or phrase, and of thus 
adding to its thrilling effect. Of course, when 
these tricks of the writer’s trade are at all pro- 
per,—which is seldom,—the dash is to be used ; 
but to the eye of taste they generally look as 
ill as the awkward squad of admiration marks 
with which the same class are in the habit of 
filling up their feeble ranks. 

Not being these nor exclusively any of them, 
the Dash may be said affirmatively to be the 
sign of a sudden break in the expression, by the 
introduction of something not necessary to the 
completeness of the grammatical sentence, but 
necessary to the fullness of the sentiment and 
consistent with grammatical propriety. In 
other words, it is the sign, or rather in most 
cases the signs, now used in the place of the 
Parenthesis tormerly employed for the same pur- 
pose,—dashes as well as parentheses always 
going, in this use of them, in pairs, For in- 
stances of what we consider the correct use of 
the dash, and to save space, we most respect- 
fully refer the reader to the punctuation of this 
artigle,—that is, if the printer will indulge us 


| by following copy, having taken especial pains 


to make it accurate,—and especially to the in- 
terjected clause, “that is, if the printer will in- 
duige us by following copy, having taken espe- 
cial pains to make itaccurate.” ‘Lhese, in our 
judgment, are properly marked by dashes, as 
new and unexpected matter not necessary to the 
completeness of the grammatical sentence, 
though somewhat required as between the wri- 
ter and the printer. And here we would add, 
as an another instance of the correct use of the 
dash, as showing the introduction or addition 
of new matter,—that we did not spell effected 
“affected” in the second line of the second col- 
umn of the 127th page of the November num- 
ber, nor write “‘ charge,” but “‘change,” in the 
1oth line of the second column of the 128th 
page; neither were we guilty of having made 
so many dashing widows in the whole article as 
the printer would make us appear to have been. 
They were nearly all in pairs—legally married— 
when they left us. 

As examples with a brief statement of the 
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principle involved are mostly better than pro- 
ix explanations, we shall now leave our 
meaning, on this part of the subject, to be 
ascertained from what has been said on 
the actual use of the Dash found in saying it, 
without further words. But another question 
here arises: What is the actual force or dura- 
tion of the pause of the Dash? We would 
reply, that generally it is the equivalent of the 
comma; and that therefore when the Dash 
alone is employed, the same pause is to take 
place as in the case of the comma,—always ac- 
companied, of course, by that fall and change 
in the voice which the introduction of new 
matter demands. For instance, in all cases of 
the introduction of one explanatory or limiting 
word in relation to a word going before, a 
simple dash before and after it is to be used, 
without a comma and the pause both before 
and after such word is to be equivalent to that of 
the comma ; but when an entire new clause is 
thrown into the sentence consisting of, say, a 
yerb and other words, both the dash and the 
comma are to precede and follow the new 
clause, and the pause in the voice is to be cor- 
respondingly longer,—for the reason that the 
new matter is more complicated and the mind 
requires more time to dwell on and compre- 
hend it. Here again we must ask the reader 
to resort for illustration of our meaning to 
instances in the context. 

On the other point,—that of a reader or 
speaker being able to make the presence and 
office of the dash, in a composition or speech, 
perceptible to the ear of the hearer by his mere 
manner and voice,—there should not be any 
doubt or difficulty. The rmmle—or rather 
the principle—is as simple as it will prove 
effectual in every case of its proper application. 
It is, to give to the dash its proper value as a 
pause wherever it occurs,—that of a comma 
when alone and that of a semicolon when ac- 
companied by a comma; and generally to let 
the voice fall more or less slightly, according 
to their importance, while uttering the word 
or words after the first mark, and to restore it to 
its previous pitch immediately after the second. 
We here say generally and not always, for there 
are cases in which the voice, while uttering in- 
terjected or added matter, should be raised in a 
questioning manner—when its purport is doubt- 
ful, or slowly emphasized if of great impor- 
tance, &c. 

In conclusion, it may be suggested that the 
dash is now taking the place of the parenthesis, 
which formerly was always used to show a 
break in the sense or the introduction of new 
matter, chiefly because the old mark is not so 
easily made in the quick running of the pen in 
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writing, and does not look so well on the 
printed page. The dash, on the other hand, 
besides looking better and being more easily 
made, seems more expressive. It is in fact a 
line of connection broken into two portions, 
—-—-, not only indicating the connection of 
the one with the other, notwithstanding the 
unexpected matter intervening, but intimating 
also, that after the interruption the voice and 
the manner are to be resumed and go on upon 
the same level as before. Whether or not this 
be so, however, the tendency now is to the 
substitution ot this mark for the parenthesis, 
and its nature therefore should be understood, 
and the laws for its use be regarded as a part 
of our system of grammar. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 








During the month of November the event 
was our hunting excursion to the Allegheny 
Mountains. Some twenty of the students, 
with the President, Prof. Rothrock, and Mr. 
Kaup, the master mechanic, as chief huntsman,— 
the food and baggage in a two-mule wagon,— 
left the college at noon on Tuesday in the 
midst of a flurry of snow; and crossing the 
valley to the north and Muncy mountain some 
eight miles, passed over Bald Eagle Valley and 
about six o’clock, P. M., and seven miles be- 
yond, encamped on the top of the Allegheny, 
having made about fifteen miles. Next morn- 
ing the camp was moved four miles to the east 
and on the north slope of the main mountain, 
and there remained till Thursday morning. 
Like many other enterprises commenced under 
a cloud, ours had the advantage of the saying, 
‘“‘when the world is at the worst, it must 
mend ;” for, after the first day and until the 
last, the weather was just whet we wished — 
clear, cool and bracing; and everything went 
and behaved right but the deer, witich were so 
shy that none were obtained, though several 
were seen. Of smaller game, however, and 
plenty of exercise, good fun and fine appetites, 
there was no lack. And after a_plashing 
march through constant rain, and over or rather 
through deep mud, we got home about three 
o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday—tired, 
wet and dirty, but without a single accident or 
even a cold to tell, next week, of the excur- 
sion. ‘The only drawback was the reception 
given to the excursionists by the stay-at home 
party. However, if they would only have seen 
how villainously ill their short, mocking faces 
comported with their hypocritical expressions 
of regret at our want of success, they would have 
realized how little they had the advantage over 
us in the way of being nice to look at. 
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This was an educational as well as a hunting 
expedition, and imparted three lessons : 

1. That the excursion itself was a good 
thing and ought to be repeated. It stretched 
the legs, opened the lungs, widened the local 
horizon, shook all the members closer togeth- 
er,—teachers and pupils,—and made each 
known to the other in phases of character not 
otherwise attainable,—whether as to temper, | 
endurance, readiness in expedient, or capacity | 
——of appetite. 
z. Some few defects in the preparatory ar- 

| 





rangements and the management of the expe- 
dition and camp came to light, and afforded 
hints that will cause the excursion next year to 
be prepared for better and conducted with 
greater ease and comfort and probably with | 
more success in the main purpose. 

3. The discovery and mode of making what 
is henceforth and forever to be called, known 
and taken as 


THE ALLEGHENY STEW. 


Take (along) one old-fashioned iron pot | 

with handle. Swing the same over a good fire. 

Then put in, in the following order and at | 
proper intervals: | 

Eight quarts of water. 

Six medium-sized turnips, pared and cut 
small. 

Three pheasants cut into the usual portions. 

Six squirrels cut into the usual portions. 

12 partridges, wood-cock, or other small 
game, cut into quarters or less. 

2 Ibs. of cold roast beef, cut small. 

2 ths. of the fat end of ham or of good 
bacon, cut small. 

4 middle-sized onions, cut small. 

Add butter, pepper and salt to taste. 

Just before dishing add a dozen of large cold 
boiled potatoes, cut small. 


| 
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When these are heated but before they be- 
come mashed, dish. 

Note.—If venison be on hand, it is supposed 
that its substitution for cold roast beef would 
be an improvement ; also the addition of a cou- 
ple of dozen of mushrooms, if on hand; and 
if cold potatoes be absent the raw tubers pared, 
cut small and put in long enough to boil and not 
mash will answer. 

If gunner ever tasted anything better than 
this in the woods, we would like to have share 
of it. It was good enough for our mess;—so 
good that nothing was left of it except the mem- 
ory of a first-rate stew,—hot, savory and 
satisfying. 

During the rest of the month the other col- 
lege exercises have been going on quietly and 


, successfully as usual, except in the matter of 


corn husking. The early snow has caught us 
with most of the shocks out; but we look still 


| for a let up in the weather, to handle them in 
| the field. 
; barn. But, per contra, a large portion of the 


If not, they must be husked in the 


corn-ground for next spring has been ploughed, 


| not only to get the work out of the way, but to 


| have the land ready for liming out of the wagon, 
during the winter. Some threshing has also 
been done and the feeding steers tied in for the 
winter. 

The college exercises, proper, have proceeded 
regularly and it is believed profitably, while even 
to the month of November a new student has 
now and then dropped in to join our ranks, and 
the prospect for the next term—beginning Feb. 


| 14, 1870,—are good, if we may judge from the 


applications already received. 

The catalogue for 1870, with the list of stu- 
dents now onthe roll and the course of studies, 
&c., for the future, will be issued in December 
and sent to any one who may desire a copy, after 
the 15th of that month. 


——~@-- - 


Book NOoTICEs. 


History or Encranp. From the fall of Wolsey to the | 
death of Elizabeth. By James Anthony Froude, M. A. 
Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. .2zmo., in vols, 
of about 500 pages each, New York: Charles Scribner 

Co. 1870. From Claxton, Remsen G Haffelpinger, 
through F. E. Barr G Co. 

This is a reprint of Froude’s well known work, which 
originally appeared, we believe, in ten octavo volumes. 
The first two of this American edition are now before us, 
embracing a period—from the decline and fall of Wolsey 
to the execution of Queen Anne Boleyn—of ten of the 
most important years in the history of England. We are 
not admirers of the class of so-called histories—now so 








numerous—written not simply to give a true and clear 


record of great facts and acts as they occurred in the progress 
of the world or any part of it, but to establish, by an argu- 
mentative statement of them, certain foregone conclusions 
of the author, as to their origin, purpose and effect upon 
human affairs. This work is one of that class, and 
therefore to be read with caution; yet we must say that 
the author goes very far in these two volumes, at least, 
toward elevating Henry VIII. in character as a statesman 
and relieving him from that of the low sensualist and 
bloody tyrant. The facts, for instance, that doubt as to 
the lawfulness of his marriage with the widow of his 
brother, was forced upon him by others and was an ele- 
ment of danger in the future; that for seven long years 
he did honestly and perseveringly seek the judgment of 
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what was then recognized as the competent tribunal upon 
the question, before he accepted a divorce by the action of 
English courts; that the Reformation, which he is gv ne- 
rally supposed to have precipitated, if not commenced, out 
of hostility to the Pope for having refused the divorce 
was, in a great measure, urged upon him by his people 
and the action of the Commons; that Wolsey was a 
merciful as well as able minister, and Pope Clement a 
base prevaricator and tool of the Emperor, though an 
adroit; that the suppression of the religious houses was 
but the performance of a duty frequently discussed during 
the preceding two centuries; that Anne Boleyn’s guilt 
justified her execution according to Jaw as it then existed, 
with many others, will all appear at least probable. We 
must say, however, as to the work itself, that it would 
have been more acceptable and read, and therefore more 
useful, if the author, by foot-note references or brief ex- 
tracts, had relieved the reader from the task of wading 
through those cumbrous documents and acts of Parlia- 
ment which constitute so much of the text. Wery many, 
too, of his own not always necessary and often lumbering 
amplifications might have been omitted, to the advantage 
of the work, as well as the ease and profit of the reader. 
Still, judging from the specimen before us and from what 
we know of the whole and its influence thus far on the 
reading community, the work is to be regarded as of very 
high value, and the publishers have done well to sg it 
more easily in reach of the general reader. 


Tur Eartn’s History on First Lessons 1x Groocy. 
By D. T. Ansted, M. A., F. R. 8. Philadelphia: F. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 1869. 

This is an American edition, by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., of an instructive little English work. In the main 
we like it; for, in 214 pages, it has given more really 
valuable information than many much larger books. In 
matters of science we have but few criticisms to offer. 
Mr. Ansted teaches ex cathedra. Some of the most diffi- 
cult points for juveniles to understand are, it is true, really 
made clear. ©n page 46, however, we are told, a “‘ per- 
son called on Prof. Owen and produced a fragment of 
bone, that was of the size and something of the shape 
of a beef bone.” This is sufficiently indefinite to pre- 
clude the possibility of a conception as to the size and 
shape of the bone in question. The technical terms are 
reduced to the smallest number, and as a rule, well ex- 
plained. This we like, The plates, too, are satisfactory. 
The point to which we make the greatest objection is 
the author’s decided advocacy of the high antiquity of 
the human race; especially in a work intended for the 
young. Were it a question settled beyond any doubt, 
then it ought to be taught and accepted, But it is not 
8o settled; nor can we say from a careful reading of that 
most learned and laborious work by Lyell, “Tue An- 
TIQUITY oF THE HumAN Race,” that we even think its 
probability more than established. If the evidence is 
conclusive on so vital a point, the author is bound to set 
it out in overwhelming array, that both teacher and 
taught may be clearly eonvinced, and should not be con- 
tent with a statementof facts both meagre and uncertain. 
Is there not room in the market for a work of the 
size and style of this, founded on the Geology of Penn- 
sylvania? We take it to be more important to teach in 
our schools and colleges the geology of our home than 
that of England ; if, as seems to be the case, one or the 
other must be taught almost exclusively. R. 


Tn Puitosorpny or Tracuinc. The Teacher, the Pupil, 
the School. By Nathaniel Sands. 60 Pages. Octavo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1869. 

This is-one those numerous generalizations on the sub- 
ject of Education with which outside amateurs so fre- 
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quently favor the community, in the form of a common 
pamphlet or occasional address, but done up with large 
type and on fine paper, in the shape of a bound book. 
Adopting the Kintergarten principle and the object method 
mode, it contends for what it calls the ‘culture demanded 
by modern life,”—that is, that instruction be confined to 
natural and social sciences; and of course it winds up 
with an appeal against the waste of time caused by the 
study of Latin and Greek. The main moral arguments, 
or argument of any kind, against their study being,—not 
that the Greeks and Romans were heathens, &c., but— 
that they “alike lived by slavery ;"—-an argument that 
would exclude nearly all history from the schools. Pshaw! 
we are tired of the inconsidered hypotheses and the inane 
truisms of these grandiloquent omnicients on the subject 
of education. As little would the accomplished Teacher,— 
who is himself a good scholar and of course wishes for 
his pupil the same benefit, arising trom classical know- 
ledge which he himself has experienced,—think of ex- 
cluding mathematics, and natural or social science from 
the studies of that pupil, as he would think of adopting 
the Kindergarten or the wbject method, or the oral method, 
or the Socratic method, or the synthetic method as his 
sole nostrum in teaching. He knows the variety of the 
powers of, and the difficulties in the approaches to the 
human mind, and its multiplicity of wants not only in 
knowledge but in culture, and he will make use of all 
means, whether they be as to mere methods or to matters 
of instruction, to effect his great purpose. 

The Teacher will know where to rank this writer 
when told that he has only yet got as far as “¢ duco” in 
the educational lore of his class. B. 


A New Arrrumetic on THE Unit System. In which 
the Fundamental Principles of Arithmetic are Familiarly 
Explained and Illustrated. By C. P, Buckingham, As- 
sistant Professor Natural Philosophy, U. 8. Military 
Academy, and Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Kenyon College, Ohio. Cloth, 12mo. Pp. 
447. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen G Hoaffelfinger. 
1869. 

The design of this work is to render very prominent the 
unit as the basis of all arithmetical operations. Its arrange- 
ment is different from that of any other practical arithmetic 
before the public—the first half of the book being devoted 
to general principles and number in the abstract, leaving 
wholly out of view denominate numbers or anything of a 
concrete nature. The matter is clearly and ably presented, 
and, if the young pupil can be taught arithmetic as well 
without the concrete object upon which to fix his thought, 
there is no reason why the plan developed here should not 
be attended with an encouraging degree of success. The 
number of problems given is enough to fully develop the 
author’s method of presenting his subject, while for addi- 
tional problems--testing the pupil's knowledge—the teacher 
is referred to his own ingenuity or to other text-books. 
This is a work that the young teacher should examine ; 
fossils have nothing to do with it. 


A Puysician’s Propitems. By Charles Elam, M. D. 
12mo. Pp. 400. Boston: Fields, Osgood@ Co. 1869. 
Dr. Holmes says somewhere, “There are people who 

think that everything may be done, if the doer, be he 

educator or physician, be only called in season! No 
doubt,—but in season would often bea hundred or two 
years before the child was born; and people never send so 
early as that.” The subjects treated here, in a series of es- 
says written in the intervals of an active professional life, 
are Natural Heritage, Degenerations in Men, Moral and 

Criminal Epidemics, Body ws. Mind, Illusions and Hallu- 

cinations, Somnambulism, and Revery and Abstraction— 

and the mode of treatment would seem to carry forward 
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the argument in the direction suggested by the extract 
above quoted. The chapter on Body ws. Mind is that of 
greatest interest to the teacher, as showing that his occu- 
pation is one that should insure long life, under ordinary 
circumstances and with a reasonable regard for the laws of 
health. 


Tuackxeray’s Miscecranies. Vol. II. The Paris 
Sketch Book, Memoirs of Chas. F. Yellowplush, The 
Trish Sketch Book, and Notes of a fourmey from Cornhill 
to Cairo. Household Edition. 12mo0. Pp. 590. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood G Co. 1869. 

Taacxeray’s Misceccanies. Vol. IIT The Book of 
Snobs, Sketches and Travels in London, Denis Duval 
and other Stories. Household Edition, 12mo, Pp. 
512. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. From 
Claxton, Remsen @ Hafflefinger, through ¥. E. Barr @ 
Co. 

Among story-writers Thackeray is our favorite, but 
some of these miscellanies are too heavy, and might well 
have been left to that oblivion to which their lack of 
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merit surely dooms them. ‘The author of Vanity Fair 
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and The Neweomes can well permit many of these earlier 
productions to be forgotten, though the best of what are 
found here,—The Book of Snobs, The Irish Sketch 
Book, and From Cornhill to Cairo,—many an admirer of 
Thackeray will be pleased to find reproduced in this neat 
and compact edition. 


Published at the 
Fields, Osgood 


Tue Attantic MontTaty ror 1870. 
Office of the Atlantic Monthly. Boston : 
& Co. 

This almanac, now in the third year of its publication, 
is already well known to the public as a standard authority 
upon all subjects germain to its columns—the “ probable 
state of the weather” alone excepted. It is, at the same 
time, a literary success. The writers represented in the 
present issue are Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, Howells, 
Hale, Higginson, Trowbridge, Lowell, Bryant, Mies 
Phelps, Miss Kate Field and others. The illustrations are 
by a dozen artists. The closing pages are devoted tojgeneral 
information on astronomy and rates of postage in the United 
States and between the Uuited States and foreign countries. 
An almanac useful to have and pleasant to see. 
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Cuxster: Mr.S. C. Shortledge has erected at Ken- 
nett a fine school building, forty-five feet square and four 
stories in height. A piazza, 12 feet wide, extends along 
the entire front and southern side, giving a promenade, 
100 feet in length. This is invaluable to such an insti- 
tution, affording ample room for exercise in wet weather. 
The lower floor is occupied by a large and pleasant din- 
ing room, kitchens, etc. The second floor is devoted to 
the school room of the academic or boys’ department, 
recitation rooms, parlor, etc. The school room is 42 by 
21 feet; the ceiling high, the apparatus for warming and 
ventilating quite complete, and the school furniture con- 
structed after the best patterns. On the third floor is the 
school room of the young ladies’ department ; this is 30 
by 21 feet. The girls’ class rooms and lodging roome 
are also on this floor. The boys’ bed rooms are on the 
fourth floor. In both cases, they are very comfortable 
and well arranged. There are two bath rooms, one for 
each school; these, as well as other parts of the building, 
are supplied with hot and cold water. Adjoining the 
main building is a large gymnasium, 60 by 24 feet in ex- 
tent and 25 feet high ; this is furnished with good appli- 
ances for systematic exercise and physical culture. Under 
this building is a large ice house. Surrounding and be 
longing to the Academy and Seminary, are twelve acres 
of ground, giving room for athletic sports and health- 
promoting games. Mr. Shortledge has chosen teaching | 
as a profession, and devoted years to qualifying himself 
for its important duties. In addition to his studies pur- | 
sued at Harvard, he has had the advantage of a summer's 
sojourn in Germany and France, both of which coua- 
tries afford the highest models for educational institutions. 
The course of study pursued in this institution, in both 
the boys’ and girls’ departments, is designed to be very 
thorough. The English branches, mathematics and sci- 
ences, together with the ancient and modern languages, 
painting, drawing, music, etc., are taught by practical 
and experienced instructors; and though the principal 
thinks it better to conduct the two departments separately, 
yet he desires to afford both sexes an egua/ opportunity to 
pursue successfully the same course of study. The stu- 
dents of the two schools meet together at meals, lectures, 








lyceums, and “on other proper occasions.” A full course 


' of scientific and other lectures is given to the school, il- 


lustrated by fine apparatus. There are accommodations 
for about 75 or 80 boarders in the building, and pleasanc 
boarding for 20 or 30 boys in families near by. Twenty 
to thirty boys attended the school last winter, from ‘their 
homes on the railroad, having school tickets on the road 
at a reduced price. f 

The Lincoln University, designed for the education o 
young colored men, is located near Oxford, and has an 
exeellent faculty. It has been in existence over twelve 
years, and many of its graduates are now doing a noble 
work in Africa and elsewhere—some of them being en- 
gaged in teaching school in the Southern States, while 
many have entered the ministry. The building will ac- 
commodate 150 students, and an appeal is made by the 
managers for aid in educating these men as teachers and 
ministers of the gospel for their own race in the South. 
Considering its limited means, the institution has been re- 
markably successful. 


Curnton: Prof. A. W. Raub, who, in addition to 
the principalship of the Lock Haven High School, has 
general supervision of the schools of lower grade, reports 
a total attendance of 800 pupils. About four schools are 
visited each day. All examining, promoting or transfer- 
ring is done by the Superintendent. But few directors or 
citizens are in the habit of visiting the schools. 


Detaware: Appended to the report of the county 
institute in the local press is a full list of teachers in at- 
tendance, with the salaries received. These average over 
$40 per month. Full time was given in nearly every 
district, and but few teachers of the county are reported 
as absentees. 

Lancaster: The annual session of the Institute was 
held during last month, with an enrolment of 477 mem- 
bers. Profs. Northrop of Connecticut, Allen of Iowa, 
and Mrs. Randall of the Oswego Training School, were 
present from abroad, while the “home talent” of the 
county was represented by Profs. Brooks, Montgomery, 
Appel, Westlake, and others. A full report of proceed- 
ings, with papers read and a list of the teachers enrolled, 
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showing grade of certificate, length of term, salary, time 
given, post office address, etc.—embracing in all some 
sixty pages,—will be issued about December 12th. Two 
copies will be mailed to each teacher and one copy to each 
director in the county, also one to each County Superin- 
tendent in the State. The style of the report will be the 
same as that of last year. 

Nortsxampton : The changes in progess in the build- 
ings of Lafayette College are resulting in great improve- 
ment. The proposition to extend the main building 
was made about three years ago, and a plan was prepared 
by John McArthur, Jr., an architect of Philadelphia, 
who suggested the erection of two wings, to be connected 
with the main structure by intermediate towers. 

The east wing is 35 by 65} feet. A hall 20 feet 
high, covering the entire surface of the building, fills the 
first floor, the entrance being from the tower at the side. 
It may be used temporarily as a general assembly room, 
until the Chapel is built, but is intended ultimately to 
contain the cabinet of Geology; it is wholly surrounded 
by a gallery six and a half feet in width, twelve feet 
above the floor, so that the entire wall surface is available 
for shelving, to display the collections just commenced to 
be gathered. The further extension of the Mineralogical 
cabinet, to which eleven thousand specimens have been 
added within the past three years, may also demand part 
of the space. Between the main and second stories, 
hollow panels in the exterior surface relieve the wall from 
dullness; they are faced with moulded iron tablets. The 
next floor contains four rooms; one 32 by 34, for classes 
in Mechanics and Experimental Philosophy, under the 
tuition of Prof. James W. Moore, M. D.; and one in 
the south front to be used as the President’s room. The 
upper story affords a room 65 by 33 feet, for classes in 
mechanical drawing, well lighted, as required for this use, 
by 13 windows. 

The floors derive their chief support from three 
wrought-iron girders, 35 feet long, eleven inches deep 
and a half an inch thick, stayed by being bolted between 
wooden side-girders. The corners are faced with sand- 
stone quoins from the Hummelstown quarries, in Leb- 
anon county. Fixtures for gas and hot air extend 
thtough the edifice. The tower that connects this wing 
with the centre contains a spiral stair-case, and is 14 by 
24 feet, rising 70 feet from the paved area. Its dor- 
«ant roof is surmounted by a pointed light iron railing. 
The windows are set in arched panels. The belfry is of 
the Norman order, enclosed. The main building has 
been so “ reconstructed" as to remove every trace of its 
antiquity. A Mansard roof has enlarged the students’ 
rooms on the fifth floor, and made them the most com- 
modious in the edifice. A broad doorway and a 
teautiful covered portico at the chief entrance; a heavy 
cornice of the Doric order, surrounding the whole build- 
ing and the wing, and the insertion of a free-stone water- 
table between the first story and the principal floor; with 
a thorough painting, within and without, have obliter- 
ated the less desirable features of increasing age. 

The macadamized drive located by Donald G. Mit- 
chell (“Ike Marvel”) has begun to display its winding 
course near the Students’ Homes. The cottage built on 
the eastern part of the tract presented by John I. Blair, 
will be ready for the occupancy of Professor Youngman 
mext month. This, added to the cost of the fourteen 
buildings already adorning the College premises, increases 
the value of the real estate to $200,000, The ecuniary 
resources of the institution may amount to $340,000 
more; besides which it possesses fine collections in the 
Matural sciences, and apparatus of much value in the line 
of Chemistry, Astronomy, and Metallurgy. 

The good repute of the students of Lafayette, and their 
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marked success in obtaining positions in life; the great 
in-zease in the number in attendance: and the distinc- 
tion and devotedness of its Faculty, with its bright pros- 
pects of continued growth in importance and usefulness, 
may well cause all in our community to rejoice in the 
prosperity of LarayetTe Cotcece, and to use their endeav- 
ors to promote its interests.—Zaston Fournal. 

PuitapetpHia—Salaries of Teachers: The teachers of 
the public schools of Philadelphia having petitioned for 
an increase of salaries, a special committee on the sub- 
ject reported at the last meeting of the Board of Con- 
trollers in favor of an increase of pay of twenty-five per 
cent. from the lowest to the highest grade. It appears 
from the report that some of the female teachers in the 
public schools of the city are paid less wages than cooke 
and servants in private families, which condition of affairs 
the committee suggested should continue no longer, a 
reform being imperatively demanded. They therefore 
propose that no salary be less than $450, while the prin- 
cipal of boys’ grammar schools be raised to $2,000 per 
annum, and that of the girls be $1,250. 

Warren: More than 150 teachers were enrolled at 
the late session of the institute held at Youngsville, an 
attendance three times as great as that of a few years 
since. Among instructors present were Profs. Northrop 
and Sanders. 

Tennessee: The present system of Free Schools ia 
Tennessee was established by Act of Legislature, passed 
March 5, 1867. The recent report of the Hon. John 
Eaton, State Superintendent, shows good progress in the 
work of organizing the system. Of the 84 counties in 
the State, 62 have already reported ; the number of schools 
opened is 2431; teachers employed, 2462; pupils enrol- 
led, 135,730; school houses built since organization of 
the County Superintendency, 385; additional school 
house sites secured, 221; school houses destroyed or 
burnt, 37; amount of funds drawn from State, $423,- 
3213 average cost of instruction per scholar, in free 
schools, for term of five months, $3.59. 


Epucarionat Procress at THE Capitat.—The City 
Government of the City of Washington has at last estab- 
lished the office of Superintendent of Schools, fixing the 
salary at $2,500, which is too low by about sixty per cent. 
This officer is to act as President of the Board of Educa- 
tion in the absence of the Mayor, and he has a right te 
vote on all questions. He is not elected by the Board, but 
appointed by the Mayor and confirmed by the upper branch 
of the City Government. Zalmon Richards, Esq., a na- 
tive of this State, and a graduate of Williams, a sound 
and able educator of large experience, has been appointed 
to fill the office. His antecedents warrant us in predicting 
for him a successful career in his new educational field of 
labor.— Mass. Teacher. 

Tue Sunpay Scuoot Worx: The attention of persons 
interested in the Sunaay School work, is directed to the 
following extract from the statement made by the Presi- 
dent of the State Sunday School Association, before the 
convention held in Williamsport: ** We had at the last 
census 3,000,000 people; we have to-day nearly 4,000,008 
people, and the Governor claims that we are the first 
State in the Union in population. We have indeed, a 
great State in area, the seventh in productions, and in 
wealth the second. We have about 1,000,000 children 
between the ages of 5 and 20 years; of these we have 
on the rolls of our day schools about 600,000, and on 
rolls of Sunday Schools about 350,000. A careful sur- 
vey indicates that over 600,000 of our youth between 
the ages of 5 and 25 years are outside of Sunday School 
influence altogether, and 720,000 of the same are habitu- 
ally absent from Sunday School.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 





DerartMent oy Common Scuoots, } 
Haraispurc, December, 1869. | 
Ornciat. | 
DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 


Proposed Law Relating to the Public School System 
of Kentucky. 

Eighth Semi-Annual Report on Schools for the Freed- 
men, July, 1369. 

Journal of Education for October, Quebec, Canada. 

Ohio Educational Monthly for November. 

Book-keeping : its claims as a schoo] study considered. 
By Ira Mayhew, Detroit, Michigan. 


Annual Report of the Public Schools of the City of | 


Evansville, Indiana. 
The Educator for October. 


Proceedings of the First Annual Session of the Pitts- | 


burgh Teachers’ Institute. 

Journal De L’ Instruction Publique for September, 
Quebec, Canada. 

School Law of West Virginia. 

Fifth Annual Report of the General Superintendent of 
Public Schools of the State of West Virginia for the 
year 1868. 

The Book-Buyer for October. 

Address Delivered before the Medical Society of the 
State of Pennsylvania, at its Annual Session, June, 1869, 
by John Curwen, M. D. 

eport of the Minister of Public Instruction of the 
Province of Quebec for the year 1867, and part of the 
year 1868. 
Journal of Education, Province of Ontario, Canada. 
Michigan School Laws. 


whatsoever; and any violation of the provi- 
sions of this section shall be deemed a misde- 
| meanor, and punishable with fine or imprison- 
| ment.’ That Superintendents have violated 
| this law is no reason why the offense should 
be repeated. It is hoped the Superintendents’ 

| now in office will run no risk of punishment, 
and bring no reproach upon the system by 
| Sotbowing bad examples. 


| OFFICES FOR COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 





The Commissioners of the following coun- 
| ties have provided offices in the public build- 

ings for their respective County Superinten- 
_dents: Adams, Armstrong, Berks, Bucks, 
| Butler, Cambria, Cameron, Clarion, Clearfield, 
Columbia, Cumberland, Elk, Erie, Forest, 
Franklin, Fulton, Jefferson, Lawrence, Luzerne, 
McKean, Mifflin, Montour, Northumberland, 
Pike, Potter, Somerset, Susquehanna, Tioga, 
Warren and Wyoming—3o in all. Why is it 
that some counties usually the most progressive 
in schoo] matters do not appear in the list ? 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 








Sixteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education of | The Annual Report required by law to be 


the city of Oswego. 

School Casket for Octeber, 

Catalogue of the Trustees, Officers and Students of the 
University of Pennsylvania for 1868-9. 

A Prize Essay on Lord Bacon's Life, and Essays by 
George E. i tsi class of bie nee ee 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Question: Can a person who is serving as 
elerk of an election be elected school director? 

Answer: There is nothing in the law to 
prevent it. 

Question: Can a County Superintendent 
give a written recommendation in favor of a 
particular series of text-books? 

Answer: Both by its letter and spirit the 
following section of the School law prohibits 
such officers from so doing: ‘That it shall 
mot be lawful for county superintendents, 
directors or controllers, or any other persons | 
officially connected with the common school 
system, to become agents for the sale, or in 
any way to promote the sale of any school 
books, maps, charts, schoo] apparatus or sta- 


tionery, or to receive compensation for such | 


sale, or promotion of sale, in any manner 


| prepared by this Department, will be ready for 
| delivery soon after the first of the present 
| month, but cannot be sent out until after the 
| meeting of the Legislature. Heretofore copies 
of the report were sent by mail to the Presi- 
| dent and Secretary of each School Board in the 
| State under the frank of members of the Legis- 
| lature. But at its last session, wisely or un- 
wisely, the Legislature took from itself this 
franking privilege, and we will be compelled 
the present year to forward all our reports in 
boxes by Express to Superintendents for dis- 
tribution, Those who have complaints to 
make of this matter should address them to the 
proper authorities. 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS. 





; School directors are required by law to visit 
| the schools under their charge. They can do 
| this by one of their number. The Secretary 
| of the Board can be appointed District Super- 

intendent, and as such be required to visit the 
schools and make report to the Board. For 
this service he can be paid a reasonable com- 
| pensation. 
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In view of the importance of a frequent 
visitation of the schools, Boards of Directors 
are urged to appoint their Secretaries District 
Superintendents, and impose this duty upon 
them. A large number of Boardshave already 
done so, and with the best effects. Wherever 
good officers can be chosen, the plan must suc- 
ceed. It is easily tried. Let the trial be made 
all over the State. I am satisfied no other 
measure is likely to do our schools so much 


good, 


NEW MOVEMENT IN CHESTER 
COUNTY. 





The following circular will explain itself. 
It is the commencement of a new movement. 
This is not the first time the noble county of 
Chester has led our educational column in its 
onward march. It is understood that the con- 
vention has been called to meet on the second 
day of December. Good will be done. 


To tux Scnoot Directors or Curster County : 

It is deemed desirable by many of the friends of Edu- 
cation, that a convention of School Directors be held at 
West Chester, for the purpose of discussing several ques- 
tions concerning the Public School system: such as the 
number of School Directors; whether they should be 
paid; whether the recent law, exempting mortgages and 
judgments from taxation for school purposes, should be re- 
pealed ; whether the Directors should furnish the school 
books, &c. Many Directors are anxious to have such a 
convention, and my object in writing, is to learn whether 
your board would send, at /east one member to. rep.esent 
you in such convention if called. This is sent to the 
Secretary, with the request that he will distribute a copy 
to each member of the board, and let me know within 
sen days whether your District would be represented. 
There is a great need of more /ife in our Public Schools, 
and it is thought that a convention of School Directors 
would be of great service. 

Respectfully, Gro. L. Maris, Co. Sup’t. 

West Chester, Nov. 2, 1869. 


dig ax 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


RESIDENCE. 











wo. | NAME, | 

488|Robert Hodson..,..... {Broadhead P. O. Allegheny co 
489|J. H. Dickey,......... Cowensville, ‘* Armstrong “ 
490/Clara Marshall,........ West Chester, “* Chester ‘ 
491|David E. Miller......|Jonestown, “ Lebanon “ 
492| John H. Books....... -|East Hanover “ “ a 
493\Peter Mathers....... Buffalo “: Union .“ 
494| Jacob H. Smith... ...) “ “ « “ 
495\J. S. Walthour...... Greensburg ‘* Westmorel’d 
496|Samuel D. Middletown! Bedford “ Bedford ‘“ 
497|Van B. Baker.......... Claysville § “ Washington“ 
498|Thos. H. Douglass.../Rochester “‘ Beaver oe 
499|Frank C. Derr......... |Danville “Montour “ 
5001P. M. Shoemaker.... |Upper Strasburg, Franklin “ 








INSTITUTE INSTRUCTOR. 





George W. Heiges, of York, Pa., brother 
of the late County Superintendent of York 


Department of Common Schools. 











give instruction at Teachers’ Institutes. 
Heiges is a good scholar, an earnest teacher, 
and has already given instruction at a number 
of Institutes with much acceptance. 


INSTITUTES. 
Franklin, Chambersburg, Dec 6th. 
Adams, Gettysburg, es es 
Lehigh, Allentown, " ss 
Juniata, Perrysville, “s 13th. 
Lycoming, Muncy, ee zoth. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon, “ » 
Northampton, Easton, “ o 
Forest, Tionesta, “ 21st. 
Snyder, Freeburg, se o 
Dauphin, Hummelstown, ‘* “e 
Centre, Howard, as 27th. 
Mercer, “s ee 
Fayette, Uniontown, se ee 
Washington, Washington, “ “ 
Indiana, Indiana, es és 
Somerset, Somerset, “ es 
Westmoreland, Latrobe, es es 
York, York, oe es 
Montour, Danville, ee es 
Greene, Waynesboro, “ - 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, Jan. 3d, ’70. 
Lebanon, Lebanon, “18th, “ 
Luzerne, Wilkesbarre, es es 
McKean, Smethport, Feb. 1st, * 
> 


PHILADELPHIA REACHING OUT 
HER HAND. 


The following letter, received when pre- 
paring this matter, is published with peculiar 
pleasure, not on account of the honor done its 
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county, is willing to receive propositions to 


Mr. 


| recipient, and that is fully appreciated, but be- 


cause it exhibits the good feeling which now 
exists between the school men of Philadelphia 
and those of the rest of the State. Philadel- 
phia reaches out her hand in sympathy, in 
friendship, in official courtesy, and we shall 
grasp it most cordially. Hereafter we shall 
have but one school interest in the State. An 
invitation like this cannot be declined whatever 
may be the weight of responsibility it imposes: 





TROLLERS OF Pusiic Scnoots, 
Puitaperpnia, Nov. 12th, 1869. 


“¢ Orrick oF THE SECRETARY OF THE ae 


J. P. Wicxersuam, Esq.,—Dear Sir :—By resolution 


of the Board of Controllers of Public Schools of this 
city, passed at the stated meeting of the gth inst., I am 
requested to invite you to deliver an address before the 
controllers, directors and teachers of the Public Schools 
of this district at such time as may euit your convenience. 

It gives me pleasure to carry out the request of the 
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Board as above stated. May I ask the favor of an early 
reply, indicating the time when I may expect you in our 
city for the purpose named ? 
Respectfully, D. Steinmetz, 
Pres’t Board of Controllers Public Schools.” 


adil dia ledighndt . 
TO COUNTY, CITY AND BOROUGH 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The boxes containing school documents 
will be forwarded to the different Superintend- 
ents in the early part of January. They con- 
tain not only school reports and Teachers’ 
Monthly report books, but all the blanks fur- 
nished by the Department, except for County 
Institutes and applications for Permanent Cer- 
tificates. 

These will be furnished to Superintendents 
whenever app'ied for. 

Each box will contain about two-thirds as 
many school reports as there are schools in the 
county, inasmuch as the Department will 
not forward any to the Presidents and Secreta- 
ries of School Boards as was customary here- 
tofore. Superintendents should see to it that 
these officers are supplied as soon as possible. 

Teachers’ Monthly report books should not 
be given out until those now in use are full. 

The edition of the School Laws and Deci- 
sions, published in 1866, is now entirely ex- 
hausted, and it is not deemed best to incur the 
expense of publishing another one until after 
the report of the Commission which is now 
engaged in revising the Civil Code, including 
the School Laws, shall have been acted on by 
the Legislature. The boxes therefore will not 
contain any copies of the School Laws, nor 
can they be furnished on application to this 
Department. 

As soon as the box is received, please inform 
the Department, and if any charges were in- 
curred, send a receipted bill for the amount. 

The same information should also be sent 
to the agent who forwards them. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR OCTOBER. 





ARMSTRONG.— 306 teachers examined, 74 rejected, 332 
éertificates issued—just the number of schools in the 
éounty. Institute at Kittanning, Dec. 20th. Directors’ 
Gay, Dec. 23d. Most of the districts will pay teachers 
for time spent at County Institute. 


~~ 
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Beaver.—All the schools of the county were in ses- 
sion before the first of November. 

Beprorp.—The regular examinations are over and 40 
teachers are yet required. Low wages have driven many 


| to seek employment elsewhere. 


' 


} 


Camseia.— Well qualified teachers are scarce. Average 
wages and qualifications of teachers higher than last year. 
Cameron.—A school house in Grove district was 
destroyed by fire. All the books and furniture were con- 


| sumed. 





Carson.—A new school house at Weatherly, provided 
with the most improved furniture, reflects much credit 
on the directors. Banks district has added another new 
house to her list, and has now all first-class school houses. 

Centre.—The standard has becn raised fully 20 per 
cent., and preparation made for a further advance. The 
teachers are nearly all readers of from one to four differ- 
ent educational papers. 

Cuester.—The County Institute was a grand success. 
It exceeded all former Institutes in numbers and useful- 
ness. 

CumMBERLAND.—Two school houses have been de- 
stroyed by fire in Dickinson district. 

Eriz.—At most points full Boards of Directors pre- 
sent at the examination of teachers. 

Erte Crry.—The attendance for October is the highest 
in per cent. yet attained, being 89.8 on enrollment. 

Franxtin.—The Chambersburg schools, under the 
management of an able body of teachers, are in a flour- 
ishing condition, 

Jerrerson.—Salaries for teachers in many of the dis- 
tricts are from 12 to 20 per cent. higher than at any pre- 
vious time. 

Lycominc.—The question of building several small 
school houses or one large one, was submitted to the 
people of Muncy Borough at the last election, which was 
carried by a large majority in favor of the large building. 

Potrrsvitte Boro’.—A night school has been opened 
for young men who are learning trades and cannot attend 
day school. It is well attended and the pupils are anxious 
to learn. It is proposed to give them such a course of 
study as will be best adapted to their business. The 
directors have purchased $1,000 worth of apparatus for 
the High School. 

SomerseT.—The directors of Salisbury district have 
erected a very fine building, at a cost of about $3,500, 
affording a large hall and three recitation rooms. The 
directors of Lower Turkeyfoot are erecting a good school 
building at Ursina, a very young, though flourishing, vil- 
lage on the Pittsburg and Connellsville Railroad. 

Warren.—Sugar Grove has just completed a magnifi- 
cent school building, at a cost of about $6,000. It con- 
tains four apartments, with a hall on the second story 72 
by 84 feet. It is built after the most approved plans, and 
stands as a monument of architectural beauty. 

Wiutamsport Crry.—The High School has been 
started. Prof. Samuel Transeau, formerly of the Kuts- 
town State Normal School, principal. Salaries range 
from $50 to $70 per month. Female teachers are paid 
the same salaries as males. 


UNICATIONS. 





HOW TO MAKE READING PROFIT- 
ABLE AND DELIGHTFUL. 

Like nearly all school exercises, Reading has 

a two-fold object; first, to gain the discipline 

which its practice gives: second, to qualify for 


the labors and uses of actual life. Reading, as 
a school exercise, is primarily directed to what 
may be called its mechanical performance,—to 
pronouncing words correctly, to giving each 
word of a sentence its due prominence,—to 
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modulating the voice so as to express as per- 
fectly as may be to a listener the whole and 
precise meaning which the author intended to 
convey. ‘This is the first object, and in many 
schools the only object sought in reading. 
And it is an altogether excellent object none 
too sedulously cultivated in any school. For 
there is a wonderful power and charm in good 
elocution,—not the dramatic and uneasy mouth- 
ing of words and striking of attitudes which 
many professional readers study; but the fit and 
perfect expression of the writer’s thought in 
tones, inflections, emphasis and manner, which 
are not put on, but seem the natural blossoming 
into speech of the living ideas that were dead 
ink on the printed page until quickened into 
vigorous and beautiful life by the reader’s 
voice. 

The second, and vastly the more important, 
object of reading in school, is to form a taste 
for good reading out of school and after school 
days are ended. A man may be perfect mas- 
ter ot all elocutionary skill, but if he lack the 
power of determining what is worth reading, 
or appreciation of what is best in literature, 
very little personal benefit will all his elocution 
do him. He is only a better sort of dancing 
bear; he knows how to make the motions very 
gracefully, but they are only motions,—they 
mean nothing. 

Reading is no virtue. It wholly depends on 
what one reads and how he reads it. Inability 
to read is regarded by average Americans as the 
one unpardonable sin of ignorance. But there 
is some compensation even in this terrible de- 
privation. If one cannot read at all, he is sure 
not to read vicious books, He is shielded by 
his ignorance from the fearful temptation to 
read what has been well named Satanic litera- 
ture. Teachers should bear this in mind, and 
remember that when they are instructing a 
child in the alphabet, they are placing in his 
hands an instrument of life or death,—a prun 
ing knife to lop evil growths in society, or a 
sword with which to pierce other hearts and 
commit suicide. Teachers cannot feel this too 
sensibly, or guide their pupils too carefully in 
the choice of what they shall read. 

In many schools the reading exercises are so 
largely devoted to elocutionary drilling, that no 
due thought is given to the study of the writer’s 
ideas. In many others, where the slipshod 
style prevails, no attention is given to elocution, 
or ideas, or anything else. The whole exercise 
is 


“As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 
But in a school worthy of the name, the 
teacher is not content with mere elocution; he 
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| points out the beauty of language, the power of 


thought, the truth of sentiment, the nobleness 
of mind, the purity of heart, indicated in what 
is read; and in this way he gives his pupils an 
impulse toward true culture; he at once fosters 
a taste for good literature and a tendency to 
right virtuous character. 

But most scholars soon tire of reading and 
re-reading the same pieces, however good and 
interesting. A good joke does not bear much 
repeating; a fascinating story becomes prosaic 
and common-place after serving as a subject for 
class-dril] time and again. We like to see our 
best friends in a new dress occasionally The 
pulpit gains fresh interest by a change of minis- 
ters now and then. 

So, boys and girls frequently need somethi ng 
new to read,—something outside of their pre- 
scribed, time-honored,well-thumbed Readers, — 
something fresh and unhackneyed, the newer 
the better. A magazine that has natural, health- 
ful, interesting stories ; biographical or histori- 
cal sketches of persons or events worth knowing 
or remembering; descriptions of curious arts, 
unfamiliar countries, foreign people, scientific 
observations, heroic conduct, noble character,— 
a magazine that has this large variety of inter- 
esting and instructive matter, from the hands of 
skillful writers, would add very greatly to the 
zest and benefit of reading exercises. Scholars 
would not have all curiosity blunted by knowing 
the article beforehand, but expectation would 
be on tiptoe,—each next verse would contain 
something fresh and attractive; and thus the 
reading lesson would be hailed with eager de- 
light. 

Such a magazine as has been partially de- 
scribed above, is “Our Younc Forks.” There 
are other excellent magazines for young people, 
but perhaps none which combines so many ex- 
cellences that make it equally good for the family 
circle and the school-room. The proportion 
of articles of a practical and instructive charac- 
ter is very large, but they are not stiff, didactic, 
uninteresting. When Mrs. Agassiz writes of 
Coral Insects and the reefs they slowly build; 
when Mr. Trowbridge (whom all the childrea 
know as Father Brighthopes) writes of Glass- 
Making, Coal Mining, and Ship-Building ; when 
Mr. Parton tells a story of Discovery, or of the 
life of a navigator; when Mr. Hale writes 
about Reading, Writing, Talking, Travelling, 
and similar subjects;—they do not write by 
guess,—they speak of what they know by long 
study, observation and experience. They do 
not offer us chance-work, but the mature pro- 
duct of years of special discipline. And the 
style of their articles is such that the study ot 
it is a valuable lesson in literature. One who 
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reads their excellent monthly contributions to 
this magazine cannot fail to be deeply interested 
in the various subjects they discuss and the way 
in which they treat of them; and this is a long 
step toward a confirmed taste for good literature. 

Then the continual freshness of reading this 
affords, coming every month with an entirely 
new store of interesting articles from the wri- 
ters named above and others equally distin- 
guished, makes** Our Young Folks” an unfailing 
source of instruction and entertainment, hardly 
less welcome and valuable to teacher than to 
pupils. 

It would seem to be the duty of every earn- 
est teacher to avail himself of whatever instru- 
ments he can find to render school exercises de- 
lightful as well as disciplinary, to make the 
several drills not merely routine performances, 
but interesting with fresh information, attractive 
with all the stores of knowledge and graces of 
manner which genius can infuse into them ;— 
and so make his school a beautiful garden in- 
stead of a machine shop,—where there shal] be 
vigorous, healthy, fruitful growth instead of 
mere manufacturing. 

The use of such magazines as this for regu- 
Jar or occasiona) reading lessons, could not fail, 
in hands of ordinary skill, to contribute to such 
anend. The experiment has been tried in not 
a few schools with the most satisfactory results, 
thus justifying the belief of many of the most dis- 
guished educators in Pennsylvaniaand elsewhere, 
that such a magazine may be a most helpful as- 
sistant to the teacher in giving the reading lesson 
a charm anda constant practical value, and that 
it may be as useful and welcome a visitor in the 
school-room as in the family circle. 

Ex-SupeRINTENDENT. 





RATIONAL EDUCATION. 


_ There is a rational estimate to be placed on 
science and literature. They have an intrinsic 
worth. How much better or richer is a per- 
son witha liberal education, and an extensive 
acquaintance with the literature of the age? 
This is an appropriate inquiry, and it leads to 
a rational view of education. What then is 
rational education ? 

I. Rational education does not consist in the 
acquisition of knowledge, scientific and literary, 
nor in the comprehension of abstruse arts. It 
is not always obtained in the schools, nor in 
protracted study of erudite authors. It may be 
well to be acquainted with the speculations of 
learned men; but their knowledge may be 
stowed into our minds like goods into a ware- 
house, and their effect upon the mind the same 
as that of the goods upon the building in which 
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they are contained. Students and learned men 
are not always wise men. 

“Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 

Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own.” 

Again, a course of education that does not 
include moral culture has a most glaring defect. 
A knowledge of mathematics and the ratural 
sciences is useful, and so is a knowledge of an- 
cient and modern languages and history ; but 
with all of this it isa disgrace to neglect the 
morals. It isa disgrace not to learn the be- 
nign and healthful influences of the elevatec 
passions and affections, and the baleful tenden- 
cies of their opposites. If a student do not 
learn to cultivate the former and avoid the lat- 
ter, his education is not complete. 

II. Rational education consists in something 
more than scholastic knowledge. It teaches 
the intrinsic worth of this, and how to apply 
it to practical use. It may be acquired in other 
places than schools, It commences in infancy 
and progresses through life. The infant com- 
mences, as soon as its intellect is awakened, to 
take cognizance ot surrounding objects. Its 
parents are its first teachers ;—it learns from 
everything it sees. ‘The parents and playmates 
form its character. It eagerly imitates them. 
The daily vocations of the parents teach habits 
either of industry or indolence. 

Moral, physical and intellectual training are 
three partners, which should never be separated. 
Conjointly they render a greater service; but 
when separate, or when one of them is pursued 
at the expense of either or both of the others, they 
are deprived of a great part of their efficiency. 
A complete system of edueation concerns the 
character in all its bearings. It elevates the 
character above al] that is low and grovelling. 
and it avoids all that is sinful to itself or tempt- 
ing to others. It regards the amenities of life, 
and teaches to live for the good of mankind. 

Education for the acquirement of property 
by just means is altogether rational. It is equally 
rational and important to learn the right use of 
property. The rich man, who uses his wealth 
in objects of genuine philanthropy, lives on 
principles of true economy, and aids in all 
moral and religious reforms, is one of the no- 
blest specimens of manhood. Knowledge, 
while it aids in the acquisition of wealth, culti- 
vates the moral virtues and affords a very agree- 
able entertainment, at the same time contem- 
plates higher and nobler objectsthanthese. The 
truly educated man lives to humanity and to the 
service of God, He pleads the cause of the 
oppressed, he justifies truth against the encroach- 
ments of error, and he raises his voice in behalf 
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of civilization and Christianity. A truly edu- 
cated man finds no time for inactivity. Society 
has claims on him; and his history tells that he 
has not lived in vain. ‘Thus rational education 
secures the chief end for which man is created. 

The Psalmist has said that the “fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” No prin- 
ciples of morality are antagonistic to Christian- 
ity. The religion of the blessed Jesus en- 
joins the observance of morality and justice in 
everything, and it allows no delinquencies, 
These things can be taught in all schools with- 
out infringing on the rights of any person. But 





if they be neglected peace and happiness will 
be hindered. 

The best education is that which enables a 
person to teach himself. The best education 
imparts the strongest will, and the best way of 
using thefaculties. It will not be satisfied with 
merely manufacturing good scholars; it will 
also make good characters. A person whose 
education is rightly commenced, never “ finishes 
his education;” he continues his learning while 
he lives, and he dies with his last lessons not yet 
disposed of, with his last problems unsolved. 

G. D. HUNT. 
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SELECTIONS FROM EXCHANGES. 


PICTURES FOR THE HOME. 





Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has an admirable 
article in “The Atlantic Almanac” for 1869,— 
full of good common sense and shrewd, humor- 
ous hits,—in reply to the question, “ What 
pictures shall I hang on my wall? Once pic- 
tures were the prerogatives of the wealthy; 
now there is no family so poor that it cannot 
afford to adorn its home with them. ‘“ The 
question what to get,” says the writer of this 
article, “‘amid the crowd of applicants and 
possible choices, is often a puzzling one. A 
picture that is to look you in the face at all 
hours of the day or night is, after all, some- 
what of an item in your existence. It is taking 
to yourself a silent companion; and though 
there is no speech nor language, and its voice is 
not heard, yet its lines go out in your daily life, 
and its word to the end of your days. Pictures 
are as different as people; and to them as to 
persons applies the rule: Think before you 
choose an intimate friend.” 

In considering the question of what pictures 
ene would buy, she proceeds to puncture those 
most inflated of all live balloons, the “ high- 
art” critics, with a skill alike admirable and re- 
morseless. ‘* Well-meaning people who have 
money to spare are often troubled with the 
question, what to buy. There is a crowd of 
talkers about pictures; and the cry of ‘high 
art,’ and a variety of other bewildering cries, 
are flung into one’s face at every turn. Does 
the honest John Stubbs want to get a picture 
because it isa pretty thing, and pleases bim, or 
comforts his wife when he has the blues ? Then 
he has awful thoughts of Don Positivo, his 
aext neighbor, who writes art-critigues for 
‘The Ne Plus Ultra,” and solemnly informs 
him that it is a duty he owes to society to pro- 
test against everything that isn’t high art. No- 





body must be left in peace to have any thing 
but the publications of the Arundel Society, or 
artist’s proofs of Raphael’s Madonnas, or proof- 
casts of the statues in the Louvre, or something 
else which has the seal of ages,—a written cer- 
tificate of good antiquity giving him leave to 
admire. Poor Stubbs doesn’t admire the Ma- 
donna San Sista half as much as one of Tait’s 
pictures of chickens picking at a worm, or 
some hens in a barnyard, which puts him in 
mind of the pleasant old days when he was a 
boy, and of the old farm and meadows, and 
father and mother, and ‘our folks’ that are 
gone. All this almost fills his eyes with tears 
as he looks ; but Stubbs is a good fellow; and 
when Don Positivo tells him with a lordly air 
that he can buy such things if he pleases, but 
he feels it his duty to inform him how very 
trashy they are in point of art; like a good 
christian he wipes his eyes, and goes resignedly, 
and gives a hundred ot two of dollars for an old 
proof engraving of the San Sisto, and hangs it 
up where those dear, too charming hens and 
chickens were to have been, and feels that he 
has done his duty by society. To be sure he 
don’t care for the picture; but Don Positivo tells 
him it’s high art, and he has saved him from get- 
ting a poor thing—and that’s comfort.” 

Mrs. Stowe has evidently enjoyed the egotis- 
tical effusions of the “‘ art critics” of The New 
York Tribune and The Nation. ‘The manner 
in which they sometimes pooh-pooh the most 
beautiful recent art publications,—Prang’s in- 
imitable chromos, for example,—and always 
go into ecstasy over the mediaval re-produc- 
tions of the Arudal Society, which are less ap- 
propriate for a modern American home than a 
series of fifteenth century sermons would be 
suitable for a modern American Library; is 
well hit off in succeeding paragraphs, which we 
have not space to copy. She then grapples 
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with the cardinal axiom of the art-creed of 
these critics, and bravely denies in words, what 
the people have always denied in acts, that 


high-art pictures are suitable for the adornment | 


of a home. This Janguage will be reckoned 
little Jess than blasphemous by these preten- 
tious writers; but every friend of living art, 
and the education of the people in art, is glad 
to see her assail the idol which they worship 
so devoutly. She says,— 

«« High-art means, as nearly as we can make 
it out, what professed artists and instructed 
people, who understand the technical proper- 
ties of art, and the technical difficulties to be 
overcome in it, consider as interesting and valu- 
able. It also means what past ages have liked 
and enjoyed, and things that are historically 
interesting as the recordof the modes of think- 
ing and feeling on such subjects in past ages. 
Now, many of the best records of these in- 
cast engravings are not suited to family life, but 
eught to be kept in museums and port-folios. 
The admirable engraving of old blind Belisa- 
rius is a chef daeuvre of engraving art, a 
touching and tragic picture; but who wishes 
at all hours to be confronted by the image of a 
blind father with a son bitten by a serpent in 
his arms, however well represented. Te bet- 
ter the representation of such a subject, the worse 
it makes it for a bome picture. Hung in a bed- 
room, this work of high-art might give bad 
dreams and a possible nightmare; and it had 
better be kept in a port-folio andadmired when 
the subject of proof-engravings is up. If a 
person should be so fortunate or unfortunate as 
to get a capital photograph of the first draft of 
that bloody-bones picture, ‘ Michael Angelo’s 
Last Judgment,’ where the Judge looks like a 
prize-fighter in a passion, shaking his fist at his 
mother,—such a sketch might have a certain 
value as ‘high art,’ for there is abundance of 
high art in this very disagreeable picture; but 
we should earnestly recommend him not to 
frame it and hang it up for the terror of his 
wife and the bad dreams of his innocent babes.” 

Her first rule for the selection of home pic- 
tures is as excellent as it is heterodox:—‘*‘As a 
general thing what is not high art, but only 
respectable and permissable art, is the best 
company for every-day family life. As we 
should not think it amusing to have Satan’s 
Speech to the Sun recited at our breakfast-table, 
so neither should we think Scheffer’s picture of 
Francisca di Rimini a proper thing to be for- 
ever talking to us from the walls of our parlors 
and bedrooms.” 

All pictures should not be mere prettinesses; 
some should represent the higher side of our 
mature; but such solemn and grand subjects 
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| should not be conspicuously placed in reception 
| rooms, or parts of the house where the mere 
surface-intercourse of life goes on. She then 
adds :—Pretty genre pictures, such as Prang is 
| getting up so many of, have a certain value as 
| house ornaments quite independent of consid- 
| erations of high art. A red cashmere shaw] 
| carelessly thrown down on a garnet-colored 
sofa, with a gleam of sunshine across it, often 
forms a bit of coloring that turns a room into a 
picture. So Prang’s overturned basket of bright 
red cherries, hung on a wall of a proper tint, is 
a pleasing bit of color,—pleasing because it at- 
tempts not too much, and does all it attempts 
well. So, also, pious mottoes and texts in illu- 
minated letters have a double value,—they or- 
nament and they teach. These have no value 
one way or the other as art; but they are very 
pleasant and useful as household ornaments.” 

Mrs. Stowe then teaches the alphabet of all 
true culture,—self-reliance, and a courage to 
reject the advice of others, however preten- 
tious, when their dicsa are at utter variance 
with one’s own impressions. Of course, this 
does not imply unteachableness: it only de- 
mands a reason for the faith proffered to us. 
She says :— 

“« The great value of pictures for home should 
be, after all, in their sentiment. They should 
express sincere ideas and tastes of the house- 
hold, and not the tyrannical dicta of some art 
critic or neighbor. It is desirable that the 
drawing and painting should be good and re- 
spectable, and that the family should be well 
informed to know thata picture painted on a 
japanned waiter, however smooth and pretty, 
is not a good picture simply because it is smooth 
and pretty. We should try to cultivate our 
taste, and then try to express it; but the value 
of family pictures in a great degree should con- 
sist in the fact that they do sincerely represent 
our own tastes and preferences, and not those 
of others. It is desirable that these should be 
cultured tastes, but quite as much so that they 
be real and genuine. A respectable engraving, 
that truly is fe/t by the family as an artistic 
pleasure, is a better thing for them than a much 
higher one that they do not understand or care 
for.” 

Following out this thought she commends al! 
self-selected collections, whether they be those 
of a connoisseur with only classical engravings 
on the walls, or those of some pains-taking 
business man, and his plain, excellent, house- 
keeping wife, to whom, “and it is neither sor- 
row nor shame to say it,” “‘a genuine picture 
of a smiling baby, a good dog, a fine horse, a 
bunch of flowers, are worth the whole of 
the Vatican,” 
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There is a world of sound art-criticism as 
well as common sense and genial feeling in this 
passage, wlth which we shall close our ex- 
tracts ‘— 

«« Can there be but one sort of thing in this 
world? and is not a tuft of moss, in its way, as 
good as an oak tree? Is it any sin not to have 
been to Rome and lived, or any merit to have 
done so? If your neighbor is steeped to the 
lips in ‘ high art,’ and so classical that his very 
chairs have ages of good authority for his pat- 
tern, let us not despise him therefore; and let 
him not snub and predominate over his weaker 
brother, who has got only so far as a sincere 
admiration for the pretty things the Lord 
makes, when genuinely represented. ‘ Hast 
thou faith? Have it to thyself. Applaud and 
glorify thy own collection with a full heart, 
but be gentle to thy next-door neighbor who 
eateth only herbs, 

«« There are certain humble walks, of art in 
which excellence consists simply in a faithful 
and truthful representation of nature, in which 
the excellence is of a kind of which common 
people can become good judges. It takes very 
little artistic skill or sense to judge whether a 
stalk of blue gentian is faithfully painted, or 
the copy of a bunch of apple-blossoms is true 
to the model of its great original. A host of 
such simple, inexpensive ornaments are given 
by Prang inhis chromo-lithography. A bunch 
of apple-blossoms, a blue gentian, so represent- 
ed as to excel average painting, forms a domes- 
tic ornament, unpretending, unambitious, and 
always beautiful. Never do our hearts cease 
to thrill when the time of year comes round 
for their fair originals to smile onus, and never 
can we lose the sense of beauty in their imita- 
tions. 

“It is one of the signs of the millennium 
that real good art, correct and pure so far as it 
goes, is being made the inheritance of the mil- 
lion, as it is now being done by the chromo 
lithograph; and we have little sympathy with 
the seornful style in which some self-important 
art-critics have condemned or ridiculed efforts 
that are bringing beauty and pleasure to so 
many thousand homes that otherwise poverty 
would keep bare.” 


—_—_—_——_—_@——__ -——_——— 


ERRORS IN TEACHING. 





“To err is human” is the half of a dearly- 
beloved, often-quoted, and highly-praised old 
proverb, We all repeat it, and even seem to 
take a pride in believing the truth of it; and 
then, to repay ourselves for the confession, we 
delight in visiting penalties on the heads of 
the grrers, to make a word. All this may 





work well in practice, though it is slightly in- 
consistent. When, indeed, the maxim is used 
to fasten the cloak of a generous charity over 
the shoulders of an offending fellow mortal, it 
cannot be severely condemned; but when it is 
quoted to excuse or justify our own laziness, 
or unthinking haste in action, we can hardly 
rebuke it too sternly. And, while the human 
race retains this peculiar human propensity, 
it will always be profitable to criticise and 
even censure the erratic steps of those who are 
set up to be guides of others, or leaders in any 
good cause. Errors committed by such are 
doubly serious, inasmuch as they continually 
change the lights by which the rest of man- 
kind must steer over the dark and unknown 
sea on which we sail to our eternity. 

Teachers must lead the grand march of the 
young intellect of the race, and survey, and 
mark out and construct the roads of human 
improvement. How important that those 
roads be properly located and well built the 
first time! Teachers carry the head-lights for 
the car of progress, and these lights should be 
strong and steady, with no flaring or flicker, 
in order both to reveal the dangers on either 
hand, and to illuminate the track far before 
the moving train. 

With these thoughts in our minds, let us 
briefly consider a few errors which lead many 
teachers astray. Some of these are grave 
errors in principle, and lead to graver errors 
in practice. Some will chiefly operate to 
blind the teacher himself, others will almost 
solely act to discourage the pupil, while 
others still will affect both teacher and scholar, 
and also the whole community in which they 
thrive. 

1. The first which is named is “ Noruinc 
MUST BE FORGOTTEN.” Of course, this means 
“nothing” good. Any other supposition 
would be simply preposterous; for a thousand 
bad things ought, if possible, to be utterly for- 
gotten. Hence they prescribe very frequent 
reviews, and tedious repetitions almost innu- 
merable, of all topics studied, and debar their 
pupils from advancement till the minutest de- 
tails can all be recalled with galloping accu- 
racy. 

They insist on remembering everything, till, 
by their repeated iterations of the same facts 
and words, the pathway to a full knowledge of 
any branch of science is worn as bare as a 
desert and as hard as the Appian Way. Now 
no man can deny that one object of study is 
to remember something. But many times it is 
better to forget. After the house is built, who 
wants to remember the scaffold? The object 
of taking food is not to retain it in the stom- 
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ach, but to incorporate it into the system ; and 
even much of it can never be retained in the 
system at all. So with knowledge, and espe- 
cially with discipline. They must be incor- 
porated into the substance of the mind ; and 
this implies that the mind shall be as uncon- 
scious of their existence, for the time, as the 
body is of its muscles. Much of our most 
profitable discipline has become entirely lost 
to the consciousness; and memory is a con- 
scious state. Only a small portion of what 
any one learns can be used in the business of 
life; and if what is unused were to be remem- 
bered, it would be actually in the way,—sim- 
ply useless lumber. Let it be forgotten, then. 

We often mistake the nature of memory, 
and say we have forgotten names and dates, 
words and sentences, facts and principles. We 
cannot, indeed, at the moment recall them, 
but we are sure they are yet remembered, and 
we all the while know that a very little delay 
and thought will bring back the clue to the 
train of associations which will furnish them to 
the mind clearly and surely. These things are 
by no means forgotten. Consciousness tells us 
they are in the store-house, and we soon, by 
our search for them, prove that we do remem- 
ber them. A man who has every item of his 
knowledge at call can have but a small treasure 
of wisdom. One who can carry all his money 
in small change in his wallet certainly is not 
rich ; and he who has a safe full of bills and 
notes may often be greatly puzzled to put his 
hand on a particular package which he knows 
he possesses, There is such a thing as a miser 
spending so much time in counting his money 
as to hinder him from improving many an op- 
portunity for making more. And there is also 
such a thing as compelling a scholar to go over 
his learning in reviews so frequently and at 
such an expense of time as shall prevent him 
from extending his information and from com- 
pleting his discipline. Even a cow or a goat 
may grow poor by ruminating too long on the 
old cuds, while they neglect to crop grass to 
make new ones. This repetition may be con- 
tinued, under plea of ‘ refreshing the memory,’ 
till ruts and and grooves are worn in the mind, 
to the damage of the soul and character. Far 
better is it to forget a great deal than thus to 
narrow the mind and disgust it with all know- 
ledge. 

Much of our knowledge and discipline or 
culture—and often the most profitable part of 
it—lies in the mind in a state of suspended an- 
imation, like seeds which rest for years in the 
soil, till they are turned up by the plow, when 
sunshine and rain cause them to grow at once. 
Or this discipline is more like the manure and 
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culture put on good soil, not available for the 
present year’s crop, but only preparatives fur 
the future. The ferns and coniferz of the car- 
boniferous era died and left the world covered 
with stores of fuel and vegetable mould which 
ages have not yet used. Had they continued 
to spread their magnificent fronds and gigantic 
branches; and to erect their sculptured col- 
umns, the earth would have been still smoth- 
ered in miasma. So it may be with know- 
ledge. Let it die and be called forgotten, in 
part at least, and nobler growths will spring 
from its decay. 

This attempt to make scholars remember 
everything entails many a pernicious error in 
practice. It may be well to name one or two 
as corollaries to the above discussion. 

(1) There can not be too many reviews.” 
This has already been touched, but it is of im- 
portance enough to demand further notice, es- 
pecially as it is a valuable maxim, if properly 
understood and applied. No study can be 
mastered without reviews. In this way alone 
can its separate parts be united and dove-tailed 
together into a coherent whole. But whena 
child has gone over a study and mastered its de- 
tails, and, by some judicious reviews and lec- 
tures, has soldered all the parts together, or 
rather has wrought all the bits into a complete 
mosaic picture, by all means, let him march on 


| to conquer something else. A miner knows 


that, even if he does leave a few grains of gold 
in the placer sand which he has sifted, he can 
do better in a new place; and so can a scholar 
often learn more by “ forgetting the things that 
are behind and pressing forward to those that 
are before”—an exhortation good for him as it 
is for a Christian. It may be said that a mas- 
ter in study can always learn something by go- 
ing, for the thousandth time, over any given 
subject. ‘True, a master may ; but a tyro will 
not always do it. The pupil’s eyes are adjusted 
to see the greater lessons; and if he is com- 
pelled to delay till he can distinguish the very 
small points, he may tire. Besides, a new study 
is often an excitement, and many times an ex- 
planation of the one already gone over. Who 
has not found that going from arithmetic to al- 
gebra, and forgetting a part of the elementary 
study, has really given a clearer insight into it 
and a keener relish for it than could have been 
acquired by any amount of reviewing? 

(z) Another abuse of the maxim deserves 
mention, for it is highly injurious: ‘*He is 
the best scholar who can soonest recall and re- 
cite his knowledge.” This is a favorite prin- 
ciple of examining committees and showy and 
superficial teachers. Intead of its being true, 
almost the reverse is so; for one who has 
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really comprehended the principles of any 
science cannot so readily recall the scattered 
facts which have established those principles, 
while he who knows only facts and holds them 
in memory by mere association of words can 
instantaneously recall them. One who could 
repeat, word for word, a large book, declared 
that he did it by mere word-memory and found 
it a damage to him. A man who has a large 
business cannot carry the whole of it in his 
head ; he must resart to various helps, such as 
tablets, memorandums, book accounts, common- 
places, and the like; while he who sells only 
a pig or a calf a year can carry the whole trade 
in his mind. The philosophical arrangement 
is recalled slowly, while the common word- 
system finds every syllable a cue to the next. 
Hence the readiest memory may be a very de- 
fective one; and the maxim by which the 
prizes are awarded and applause rendered to 
prompt recitations, in most cases, is only an 
indication of a wrong element in the calcula- 
tion. 

(3) Another error grows out of these, and 
takes this shape: ‘‘ A few things well learned 
rather than many only partially understood.” 
This is more nearly a truth than the last quota- 
tion. Superficial knowledge is not to be 
coveted nor recommended. But what is super- 
ficiality ? Our least advanced students in Optics 
are supplied with knowledge which would 
make all that Newton knew or conjectured to 
be possible, very small and very superficial in- 
deed. If study and learning are to make men 
adepts in knowing one thing only—mere stu- 
dents of a single phase of nature,—just as 
division of labor makes one man work all his 
life at cutting the threads of screws, and 
another at splitting their heads, then perfect 
thoroughness in that one branch is correct. 
But if culture, manhood, is the object sought, 
then one must in part know many things. Cul- 
ture is produced by variety. Even perfection 
in gymnastics is attained only by using a very 
large variety of athletic exercises. There will 
be a thousand different manceuvres to be prac- 
tised and performed. If a man only lifts 
weights, he becomes a giant in this raising of 
heavy weights, like Dr. Windship. If he 
uses only the boxing-gloves, he becomes a 
champion of the ring, like Heenan. But if he 
will be graceful and healthful, let him use all 
the machinery and go through with every ex- 
ploit, even if it is not done with the perfection 
of a complete master, 

To make men, then, with your culture and 
learning, do not attempt too much. Let the 
scholar forget something; and let him go like 
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completely exhausted the old. Just as he eats 
his dinner and forgets all about it—unless he 
is a confirmed dyspeptic, or is working to 
make himself one,—so let him learn his lesson 
and forget it, if it comes natural to do that— 
and any teacher will declare that the most 
natural thing in the world. Let him review 
somewhat, but do not cover the road he is to 
travel with stones merely for him to strike 
his foot against. Let him learn a part only, 
and fill the details into the outline by-and-by. 
He will acquire a culture thereby; and this is 
the end of education, rather than special 
thoroughness. An architect is a better speci- 
men of a builder than a carpenter, or a joiner, 
or a bricklayer, or a stair builder, or a plas- 
terer, or a painter, or a glazier, because he 
must know a great deal about every one of 
these callings, though he may not know any 
one of them thoroughly. So a man who 
knows something of a thousand branches 
ought to be esteemed a better-cultured man— 
and why not, therefore, a better scholar ?— 
than he who knowsall that the present state of 
science permits him to know of a single sub- 
ject. The former man is many-sided, liberal- 
cultured: the latter is narrow, one-sided, rude, 
and it may be boorish, after all. 
Prof. Robt. Allyn in Illinois Teacher. 


TEACHING GRAMMAR. 





The more we listen to the efforts made by 
many teachers to impart to their pupils a knowl- 
edge of the theory of grammar, and the oftener 
we examine the results of these efforts, the 
less we begin to appreciate them. Day after 
day, and year after year, we find teachers and 
pupils thumbing over the leaves of their gram. 
mar books, memorizing the questions and an- 
swers, parsing and analyzing the examples given 
for practice with a smoothness and rapidity 
that would delight the most bigoted disciple of 
Greene, mumbling over such jargon as common 
noun, neuter gender, third person, singular num- 
ber, and objective case, &c., without an appar- 
ent sign of the least sense to the pupils. While 
our admiration was being excited toa pitch by 
the apparent ingenuity of these pupils in unri- 
valing the entanglement the parts of speech 
seemed to havc gottcn themselves into, we have 
stepped to the board and astonished ourselves 
and others at the failure of sometimes an entire 
class to correct the simplest sentence in false 
syntax, Or to write out in good English prose 
the simplest stanza of poetry. But what can 
we expect from pupils when teachers themselves 
make equally as great failures in these very par~ 
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method of teaching even when they see how | 


fruitlessly they have been taught. During my 
last annual examination of teachers, a class of 
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Or what benefit is it to 
But by teaching 


God’s noblest work ?” 
him if he cannot correct it? 


| the simplest rules of syntax, such as “* The verb 


twenty-eight entirely failed to correct and punc- { must agree with its subject nominative in num- 
tuate in every particular the following :— | ber and person,” and following these up with 
«Neither the school house or the yard are what | abundant exercises in faulty expressions, to- 


they should be, says the teacher to his scholars.” 


' And yet it was exceedingly entertaining to ob- 


serve how nicely many of the same teachers made 
this adverbial clause qualify that, and that adjec- 
tive element qualify or limit something else, and 
how readily they pointed out the number of 
dependent and independent clauses, the predi- 
cate modifiers, and the predicate nominatives 
understood, &c. We would sincerely ask what 
is all this twaddle worth? What satisfactory 
return have you and your pupils for the many 


hours and days spent in the study of grammar, 


when you have not learned to speak and write 
the English language with correctness and pro- 
priety ? 

I do not wish to be understood as being op- 
posed to analysis and parsing; the e are indis. 
pensable to an acquaintance with the principles 
upon which false syntax is corrected, but the 
experience of all of us should warrant our op- 
position to making these the only part of the 
study of grammar to which the attention of our 
pupils should be directed. For instance, when 
we have taught our pupils to parse the articles 
in such expressions as ‘a honest man,’’**a his- 
torical fact,” ‘* such an one,” &c., we should at 
the same time teach them that the article g is 
never used before a silent 4, or an 4 not silent 


when the secund syllable is accented ; and that | 
since the o in the word one has the sound of w | 


prefixed in the pronunciation, and the w begin- 
ning a word is considered a consonant, the ex- 

ression “ such an one,” is incorrect, and should 
Re “such a one. Also *‘an honest man,” “ an 


historical fact.”” Taking Fewsmith for our guide, 


we would in this way take up in order the noun, 


the pronoun, the verb, and so on, constantly re- | 


viewing what we have gone over, and dwelling 
sufficiently long on each succeeding part of 
speech to familiarize our pupils with its use in 
every particular. ‘The exercises for the correc- 
tion of errors we would make copious and ex- 
tensive, not limiting ourselves to the few usually 
found in text books, but making up our list par- 
tially from incorrect expressions of pupils, heard 
on the play groundand intheschool room. In 
this way our pupils would be brought to see 
from the beginning of the study, that grammar 
teaches how to speak properly and to write 
correctly. Cannot an incorrect, inelegant ex- 
ression be parsed as readily as a correct one? 
hat assistance is parsing to a pupil, in correct- 
ing such an expression as, “4 honest man am 


gether with a weekly exercise in composition, 
we will accomplish more satisfactory results, 
and will keep more prominently before our 
pupils that «‘ Grammar teaches us to speak and 
write the language correctly,” than all the dia- 
grams and analysis within our reach, He who 
would undertake to make correct speakers and 
writers by simply teaching his pupils toanalyze 
a sentence, or parse it, would surely have a 
Herculean task to perform. Whenwill we be- 
come more. practical in all our teaching? 
Jesse Newlin in Miners’ Fournal. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 








The Creator doubtless designed that the 
home of each child should be its first and best 
school. A great mistake is often made by 
lecturers on the subject of education before 
popular audiences, by addressing their remarks 
too exclusively to teachers, and not enough to 
parents. What the child shall become— 
physically, mentally, and morally—depends 
largely on home influences. If every family 
were as it should be, if parents became per- 
sonally interested in the culture and intellectual 
development of their own children, primary 
schools would seldom be necessary. Why 
| send a child to school to learn the alphabet, 
when he can learn it more rapidly while scat- 
tering his toy-blocks and letters on the floor, 
and afterwards arranging them in the form of 
household words and sentences? Why send a 
| little girl to a crowded and ill-ventilated school- 
' room, to learn to read, when she can learn 


— — 


| with keener zest to read the stories in the at- 
| tractive little book presented to her as a birth- 
day or holiday gift ? 

The defects of home culture, however, nay, 
the entire absence of any well-matured plan 
of instruction at home, renders the primary 
school a necessity, and attaches to it an impor- 
tance second to no other grade or department. 
Yet it is difficult to outgrow the long-prevalent 
impression that “‘any one can teach small chil- 
dren.” How often do school officers, even, 
plead with a county superintendent to grant a 
certificate to some “‘cheap” teacher or other, on 
the plea that “the scholars are very small and 
not far advanced.” How frequently do cities 
expend lavishly on buildings and teachers for 
the higher departments, while the primary 
schools are left to suffer under worthless in- 
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structors and a thousand inconveniences and 
barbarities ! 

A great revolution is now taking place in the 
minds of the people in this respect. A beauti- 
ful incident touching this point is related by 
Mr. Philbrick, Superintendent of the public 
schools of Boston, in one of his reports. 
« The lady,” says the Superintendent “ now at 
the head of the Normal Training School of 
Boston, was induced to leave Oswego to be- 
come an assistant in a Boston grammar-school. 
After filling her situation with great acceptance, 
she said to the Superintendent, ¢ Sir, I cannot 
stay in Boston unless I am promoted.’ On 
being asked what position she desired, she re- 
plied, ‘I think I am fitted for something better 
than to be teacher of a grammar school. I 
want to be promoted to something of more 
consequence,—to a primary school.?” Such 
is the estimation which a true educator puts 
upon a position which has hitherto been un- 
derrated, 

On whose ear should the most beautiful 
forms of speech continually fall? On the ear 
of the child. But if a teacher cannot correct 
his own speech, how can he teach the child 
appropriate language? Of what use is the 
study of grammar in advanced classes, if in- 
correct habits of expression become rooted in 
primary classes? Habits are more potent than 
rules. Who should understand most clearly 


‘the delicate adjustment and logical order of 


mental laws? ‘The instructor of children. 
The younger the child, the greater the tact 
requisite in the teacher. Those, therefore, 
who have in charge the licensing and employ- 
ing of teachers, sadly mistake when, yielding to 
popular clamor or favoritism, they license or 
employ persons who will prove only an incu- 
bus in the school-room,—an incubus all the 
more crushing, the smaller the pupils. 


A TALK ABOUT PUNCTUATION. 








The matter of punctuation is little under- 
stood even by people who have to write a 
great deal; and it is almost entirely over- 
looked by a large number of occasional writers. 
Almost all business is faulty in this particular, 
while the correspondence of social life is still 
worse, 

The period is perhaps the only mark used 
with any degree of correctness. To print 
verbatim et literatim et punctuatim, nine-tenths 
of the letters received, would subject the writers 
to unlimited ridicule. In every publishing 


house and newspaper office, it is necessary to 
supply the deficiencies in punctuation before 
the bulk of manuscripts received are fit to be put 
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in type. ‘The sentences are generally too long. 
The breaks in the sense are marked often by a 
dash where commas, colons and semi-colons 
are needed. Indeed, it is exceedingly rare to 
find a manuscript which can be printed as it is 
written. 

Now, the principles of punctuation are very 
simple. ‘They may be stated somehow thus: 
1. A complete sentence ends with a period, 
and the next word after a period begins with 
a capital letter. 2. The next mark toa period 
is a semi-colon. This is used to connect two 
sentences which are not complete in them- 
selves. 3. A comma denotes a pause in the 
sense, and isa smaller division than a semi- 
colon. These three marks, if properly used, 
will divide sentences so that they can be made 
intelligible. 

The following sentence will illustrate the 
use of these three: ‘*Let us be accurate in 
writing, in speaking and in reading; and let us 
be as interesting as accurate.” 

It will be perceived that the reading of this 
sentence is greatly facilitated by the use of this 
simpie pointing. If the words were all run 
together it would be hard to get at the sense. 
Very few persons agree as to the correct point- 
ing of every sentence, but a}most al] will agree as 
to the correctness of the general principles just 
stated, viz.: that we can get along very well 
in ordinary sentences with these three marks. 

The colon is a useful point. Its use will be 
noted in several places in this article. The 
interrogation mark cannot be dispensed with 
in asking questions, thus: Have you seen the 
man? ‘The exclamation point need rarely be 
used in ordinary correspondence, although it 
plays an important part in impassioned narra- 
tion. Quotation marks should not be omitted 
when we desire to convey the exact words of 
another. ‘The old fashioned parentheses are 
now usually omitted and commas or dashes 
used in their stead. 

It will be a good practice for the letter 
writer to think well of periods, and use them 
freely. It will secure brevity and clearness. 
The great fault of most writings is the obscur- 
ity which arises from the length of the sen- 
tences. The same sentence cut up would be 
much better, very much better. 

Our business men often subject themselves 
to censure and to ridicule by the unpunctuated 
letters they so often send, John Smith sends 
off an order somehow thus: ‘ Dear sir, Please 
send mé by bearer a barrel of flour a chest of 
tea a sack of salt and charge the same to yours 
truly. The party to whom this is sent re- 
plies: —* I have no flour we are out of tea and 
our salt is not good. send next week we will 
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do the best we can then for you, we want to 
oblige you but cant yours respectfully.’ For 
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other illustrations just look over your pile of | 


letters. 


Very much might be added upon this | 


subject, but we abstain from saying more; ask | 
ing simply that each writer will remember the | 
shine, ‘* Well, now, this is just lovely,” added 


three rules: When you have expressed a com- 
plete thought, use a period. 


If the thought is | 


to be divided, use a semi-colon; and then put | 


commas for the pauses, 
This all seems very simple, but it covers 


the theory of punctuation of ordinary sen- | 


tences. 


A KIND WORD. 


Sitting in a station, the other day, I had a 
little sermon preached to me in the way I like; 
and I’!] repeat it for your benefit, because it 
taught one of the beautiful lessons which we 
should learn, and taught it in such a natural, 
simple way, that no one could forget it. It 
was a bleak, snowy day; the train was late ; 
the ladies’ room dark and smoky, and the dozen 
women, old and young, who sat waiting impa- 
tiently, all looked cross, low-spirited or stupid. 
I felt all three, and thought, as I looked around, 
that my fellow beings were a very unamiable 
and uninteresting set. 

Just then, a forlorn old woman, shaking with 
palsy, came in with a basket of little wares for 
sale,and went about mutely offering them to 
the sisters. Nobody bought anything, and the 
poor old soul stood blinking at the door, as if 
reluctant to go out into the bitter storm again. 
She turned presently, and poked about the room, 
as if trying to find something; and then a 
pale lady in black, who lay as if asleep on a 
sofa, opened her eyes, saw the old woman, and 
instantly asked, in a kind tone, “ Have you lost 
anything, ma’am ?” 

**No, dear. I’m looking for the heatin’- 
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of hot tea? It is ‘very comforting such a day 
as this.” 

««Sakes alive! Do they give tea to this de- 
pot?” cried the old lady, in a tone of innocent 
surprise, that made a smile go round the room, 


touching the glummest face like a streak ot sun- 


the old lady, sipping away witha relish, “This 
does warm the cockles of my heart.” 

While she refreshed herself, telling her story 
meanwhile, the lady looked over the poor little 
wares in the basket, bought soap and pins, and 
shoe-strings and tape, and cheered the old soul 
by paying well for them. 

As I watched her doing this, I thought what 
a sweet face she had, though I had considered 
her rather plain before. I felt dreadtully 
ashamed of myself, that I had grimly shaken 
my head when the basket was offered to me; 
and, as I saw a look of interest, sympathy and 
kindliness come into the dismal faces around 
me, I did wish that I had been the magician to 
call it out. It was only a kind word and a 
friendly act, but somehow it brightened that 
dingy room wonderfully. It changed the faces 
of a dozen women, and I think it touched a 
dozen hearts, for I saw many eyes followed the 
plain, pale lady with sudden respect ; and when 
the old woman, with many thanks, got up to 
go, several persons beckoned to her, and bought 
something, as if they wanted to repair their 
first negligence. 

Old beggar women are not romantic; neither 
are cups of tea, boot-lacings and colored soap ; 
there was no gentleman present to be impressed 
by the lady’s kind act; so it wasn’t done for 
effect, and no possible reward could be re- 
ceived for it, except the ungrammatical thanks 
of a ragged old woman. But that simple little 
charity was as good as a sermon to those who 


| saw it; and I think each traveler went on her 


place, to have a warm fore I goes outagin. My | 
eyes is poor, and I don’t seem to find the fur- | 


nace nowheres.” 
“Here it is,” and the lady led her to the 


way, better for that half hour in the dreary 
station. I can testify that one of them did, 
and nothing but the emptiness of her purse pre- 


_vented her from ‘* comforting the cockles of 


steam radiator, placed a chair, and showed her 


how to warm her feet. 
« Well, now, ain’t that nice?” said the old 


woman, spreading her ragged mittens to dry. | 


“‘Thanky, dear; this is proper comfortable, 
ain’t it? 
wimbly; and not sellin’ much makes me sort 0’ 
down- hearted.” 

The lady smiled, went to the counter, bought 
a cup of tea and some sort of food, carried it 
herself to the old woman, and said, as respect- 


fully and kindly as if the poor soul had been 


I’m most froze to-day, bein’ lame and | 


the heart” of every forlorn woman she met for 
a week after.— Exchange. 
> 


FAITH THE PRINCIPLE OF LIFE. 


In a recent address delivered by Dr. Samuel 
Harris, President of Bowdoin College, on 


|“ Faith in the Unseen God, the energizing 


principle of a noble life,” he gave utterance to 
some very striking thoughts. Among them 
were the following, which are worthy of 
thoughtful attention: The well-being of man 
is not found in indulgence, but in achievement. 


dressed in silk and fur, “‘ Won’t you have acup | Man cannot be groomed and toddered into 
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blessedness. He must work out his own salva- 
tion. Even in Heaven, while “they rest not 
day nor night, the everlasting repose of the 
spirits of the just made perfect is like that of 
the solid earth, the repose of harmonious, 
but intense and unceasing action. It is this 
radical impulse which makes it impossible for 
any man to rest satisfied with any good possess- 
ed; which drives him from the arbors of delight 
already created, to incur new risks, to endure 
new toils and privations, to assume new re- 
sponsibilities. Jesus announces the law ot 
service as that of his kingdom. ‘If any man 
will be great among you, let him be your 
servant.’ ” 


The ideas and hopes which arouse enthusi- | 


asm and heroism spring only from the unseen, 
and are received by faith. Thence the ideas 
of the true, the right, the perfect. From eter- 
nal truth we gain the principles of all existence, 
from eternal right the laws of all action, and 
from absolute perfection the ideals of all beauty 
and goodness. Outward goods cease to satisfy 
when attained. ‘“ They perish in the using,” 
while spiritual ideas and hopes are above the 
soul, and command itsaction and its aspirations. 
In striving to realize these, a man finds a cause 


which kindles enthusiasm and heroism, gives | 


scope to energy, and at once satisfies and en- 
nobles the impulse to action. 

The character developed by faith is that in 
which alone the soul attains its fullness of life, 
and is capable of its highest and most enduring 
energy. That character is /ove. It is the 
soul’s enthusiasm to realize in itself and in 
society the principles of truth, the law of right, 
the ideal of perfection. Love is psychologi- 
cally not less than ethically the perfection of 
being. Itis the soul’s life. Faith necessitates 
worship. Its native speech is aspiration, praise, 
adoration. Before the grandeur of nature we 
admire or are awed, but when we discover God, 
in whom is perfect truth, law and goodness, 
admiration and awe pass into adoration, and we 
prostrate ourselves and worship. Faith by the 
necessity of its nature becomes love. By con- 
tact with the Divine it is transformed, and 
returns God-like to bless mankind, like the dew 
and the rain. The faith that expends itself in 
meditation and exhales in emotion, is spurious, 
and exhausts the soul in evaporation, but the 
love into which true faith is transformed is not 
a transient glow of sentimentality, but a vital 
force, like that in the acorn, transforming the 
soil, water and air into its own substance, lift- 
ing the massive oak in criumph, and yearly 
crowning it with leaves. Virtue is not a mere 
negation of sin. The moralist whose only 
goodness consists in mot doing wrong, can never 
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enter with enthusiasm into a noble act of self- 
sacrifice, and he whose who/e moral energy is 
concentrated in abstaining from vice, will never 
have the heart of love from which blooms all 
that is lovely in the soul of man. Religion 
consists in loving God and man, not in simple 
antagonism to evil, and the love which springs 
from faith is the fulness of life in which the 
soul realizes its noblest development. In closing, 
President Harris addressed the class, pointing 
out some of the hindrances to faith inthe com- 
plex civilization of the age, and exhorting 
them to the faith which works by love. 
Phila. Ledger. 





- e 
VALUE OF BOOK-FARMING. 





Those who are opposed to book-farming 
| are requested to read the following, and give 
| us their opinion :—- There was a farmer once 
| who hesitated not to hurl all manner of invec- 
| tive against book-farming and those who con- 

sulted books for advice. By long experience 
and careful observation, he had become quite 
successful in the culture of grapes and trees, 
His fields weré clean and fair, and highly pro- 
ductive. His trees were vigorous, well adjusted, 
and profitable. In conversation with a friend, 
| he related his experience in raising grapes and 
trees, entering into the minutest detail, some- 
| times becoming quite eloquent when describing 
| his victories over the enemies which infest them, 
“His knowledge,” he said, “‘ was gained by 
dint of application, by actual experience and 
hard labor. It was none of your book know- 
ledge written by men who knew nothing about 
farming.”  ‘* Well,” said his friend, “if all 
this valuable information, gained by assiduous 
labor and observation, of so many years, and 
which you have so clearly described, were 
written out and published, which would you 
have a young and inexperienced man do—take 
this as he finds it from your pen, or go through 
the same tedious process that you have gone 








through with, including all its vexations and 
losses? The question puzzled him, and he was 
silent for a moment; but was obliged at last to 
confess that, after all, there was value in books, 
because combining and relating the results and 
experience of practical cultivators. 

Do not condemn book-farming, You may 
criticise certain books very severely, because 
written by ignorant, theoretical hands; but 
there is always good wheat as well as abundant 
chaff. So there are many good books as well 
as poor ones. The time may come, when a 
single hint from a book or paper may save your 
farm or orchard, or add to your wealth, by 





telling you how to increase your crops. 
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ORAL INSTRUCTION. 


It has long been a favorite wish that teachers 
would more frequently interest their pupils by 


oral instruction of various kinds, and thus re- | 


lieve their minds from the dry and arduous study 
of book lessons. A teacher with good pleasing 
conversational powers could often break in upon 
the usual dolorous monotony of the schoo] room, 
and afford the children an agreeable surprise. 
Teachers have the whole world at their com- 
mand. There is no limit to useful and inter- 
esting topics. Anda familiar talk of half an 
hour or more, occasionally, or even daily, in 
language suited to the capacity of the pupils, 
would prove highly beneficial in many respects. 


On such occasions the department could be | 


formed into one class. Or, as our legislators 


say, resolved into a committee of the whole, to | 


discuss the topic in hand; or rather allowed to 
ask questions as the theme advances, so as to 


create a lively interest in what is being said, and | 


make sure of their comprehending the various 
ints. 


The mind is usually more retentive of what | 
it learns by hearing, than what is learned by | 


reading. 

We all know how eagerly interested children 
and youth are in the relation of a story, or an 
incident in their hearing ; and how readily they 
can repeat the most of what they have heard 
but once. This is perfectly natural. 
teachers should take advantage of this peculiar- 
ity, and satisfy these natural cravings with good 
and wholesome food. It may require some ex- 
tra efforts on the part of teachers to inform 
themselves respecting the passing events and 
other interesting subjects, and prepare them- 
selves to make their “little speech ;” but in 
view of the great benefit their pupils will derive 
from the exercise, they should cheerfully and 
earnestly select a subject and digest the familiar 
and interesting points. 

Children should be told ali about important 


events as they transpire, explaining the ‘whys | 


and wherefores,”’ as well as the mechanical and 


philosophical details, as far as they can be un- | 
They sheuld be | 
informed of the various occupations men en- | 
gage in, and the benefitsor evils of such engage- | 
ments, encouraging the good and discouraging | 
In fact they should be, as far as is | 


derstood or made interesting. 


the bad, 
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INTEMPERANCE., 


A “merchant prince” of New York—a 
portly six-footer of great manly beauty, who 
| never dined without his brandy and water, nor 
| went to bed without a terrapin or oyster sup- 
| per, and was never known to be drunk, died of 
| chronic diarrhceaa—a common end of those who 
| are never intoxicated and never out of liquor. 
Hall’s Journal of Health gives this account of 
| his death : 
| Months before he died—he was a year in 
| dying—he could eat nothing without distress, 
| and at death the whole alimentary canal was a 
| mass of disease; in the midst of his millions, 
| he died of inanition. That is not the half, 
reader. He had been a steady drinker, a 
daily drinker, for twenty-eight years. Scrof- 
ula has been eating up one daughter for fifteen 
| years; another is in the madhouse; the third 
,and fourth were of unearthly beauty; there 
was a kind of grandeur in that beauty; but 
‘they blighted, and paled, and faded—into 
| heaven, we trust—in their sweet teens ; another 
is tottering on the verge of the grave, and only 
one is left with all the senses, and each of them 
is weak as water. 
The same periodical instances another case 
| that should supplement the one just given: 

A gentleman of thirty-five was sitting on a 
| chair, with no specially critical symptoms 
present; stil] he was known to bea “ dissi- 
| pated young man.” He rose, ran fifty feet, 

fell down, and died. The whole covering of 
| the brain was thickened, its cavities were filled 
| with a fluid that did not belong to it, enough 
to kill half a dozen men with apoplexy; a 
| great portion of one lung was in a state of gan- 
grene, and nearly all the other was hardened 
and useless; blood and yellow matter plastered 
the inner covering of the lungs, while angry 

red patches of destructive inflammation were 
|scattered along the whole alimentary canal. 
Why, there was enough of death in that one 
man’s body to have killed forty men! The 
doctor who talks about guzzling liquor every 
day being “healthy,” is a sad disgrace to 
the medical name, and ought to be turned out 
to break rock for the term of his natural life, 
at a shilling a day, and find himself. 


> 


WONDERFUL CALCULATION. 


practical and beneficial, made acquainted with | 


the active world about them, so that when | 


their school days are over, and they have to en- 
gage in the active duties of life, it will not seem 
as though they had commenced to live in a 
different world from the one in which they 
were born and educated.—Clinton Republican. 


A writer thus undertakes to convey some 
idea of the greatness of the population of China: 
| “The mind cannot grasp the import of so vast 
'a number. Four hundred millions! What 
|does it mean? Count it. Night and day, 


without rest, or food, or sleep, you continue 
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the wearisome work; yet eleven days have 
passed before you count the first million, and 
more than as many years before the end of the 
tedious task can be reached.” He also supposes 
this mighty multitude to take up its line of 
march, in a grand procession, placed in a sin- 
gle file at eight feet apart, and marching at the 
rate of thirty miles per day, except on Sabbath, 
which is given to rest. ‘ Day after day the 
moving column advances; the head pushing on 
toward the rising sun, now bridges the Pacific, 
now bridges the Atlantic. And now the Pa- 
cific is recrossed, but still the long procession 
goes marching on, straight across high moun- 
tains, and sunny plains, and broad rivers, 
through China and India, and the European 
kingdoms, and on the stormy bosom of the 
Atlantic. But the circuit of the world itself 
affords not standing room. The endless col- 
umn will double upon itself, and double again 
and again, and shall girdle the earth eighteen 
times before the great reservoir which furnishes 
these multitudes is exhausted. Weeks, months 
and years roll away, and still they come, men, 
women, and children, Siuce the march began 
the little child has become a man, and yet they 
come, come in unfailing numbers. Not till 
the end of forty-one years will the last of the 
long procession have passed.” Such is China 
in its population; and if Homer could preach 
eloquently on the vanity of man as a mortal, 
with equal eloquence, had he seen or contem- 
plated the millions of China, could he have 


preached on the vanity of man as an individual ! 
e i5 Blt? nt 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER COPY. 





A little girl went to a writing school. When 
she saw her copy, with every line so perfect, 
««T can never write like that,’’ she said. 

She looked steadfastly at the straight and 
round lines, so slim and graceful. Then she 


took up her pen and timidly put it on the pa- | 


per. Her hand trembled; she drew it back; 
she stopped, studied the copy, and began again. 
“IT can but try,” said the little girl; “I will 
do as well as I can.” 

She wrote half a page. The letters were 
crooked. What more could we expect from a 
first effort? The next scholar stretched across 
her desk, “‘ What scraggy things you make!” 
Tears filled the little girl’s eyes. She dreaded 
to have the teacher see her book. ‘* He will 
be angry with meand scold,” she said to her- 
self. 

But when the teacher came and looked, he 
smiled. ‘I see you are trying, my little girl,” 


he said kindly, “« and that is enough for me.” 
She took courage. 


Again and again she 
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studied the beautiful copy. She wanted to 
know how every line went, how every letter 
was rounded and made. Then she took up her 
pen and began to write. She wrote carefully, 
with the copy always before her. But O! 
what slow work it was! Her letters straggled 
here, they créwded there, and some of them 
looked every way. 

The little girl trembled at the step of the 
teacher. “I am afraid you will find fault with 
me,” she said; “my letters are not fit to be 
on the same page with the copy.” 

“I do not find fault with you,” said the 
teacher. “because I do not look so much at 
what you do, as at what you aim and have the 
heart todo. By really trying you make a little 
improvement every day; and a little improve- 
ment every day will enable you to reach excel- 
lence by and by.” 

«« Thank you, sir,” said the little girl; and 
thus encouraged, she took up her pen with a 
greater spirit of application than before. 

And so it is with the dear children who are 
trying to become like Jesus. God has given 
us a heavenly copy. He has given us his dear 
Son, “ for an example, that we should follow 
his steps.” He “ did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth.” ‘He is altogether 
lovely,” and ‘full of grace and truth.” And 
when you study his character, ‘I can never, 
never reach that,” you say; “I can never be 
like Jesus.” 

God does not expect you to become like his 
dear Son in a minute, or a day, or a year; but 
| what pleases him is that you should love him 
_and try to follow his example, It is that tem- 
| per which helps you to grow, day by day, lit- 
_ tle by little, unto his likeness, which God de- 
| sires to see. God sees you try. God loves 
you for trying, and he will give his Holy Spirit 
to help you.—Sunday School Paper. 

> 








EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 





The teacher should ever be just what he 
would have his pupils become, that they may 
learn by the precept of example as well as by 
the precept of instruction. He should find the 
way to the heart of every one within his cir- 
cle, and lead him thereby into the walks of 
knowledge and virtue, not driving by will, but 
attracting by love; and if he searches faith- 
fully, he will find the heart of even the most 
wayward. It may be overlaid with temper, 
selfishness, even with wickedness; but it can 
be, nay, it must be, reached and touched, 

The teacher, too, should be an exemplar in 
punctuality, order and discipline; for in all 
these his pupils will copy him. He can only 
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obtain obedience by himself obeying the laws 
he is to enforce. A minister who does not 
practice what he preaches will find that his 
most earnest exhortations fall heedless on leaden 
ears; and children of both a smaller and a 


larger growth quickly detect similar inconsist- 


encies. Whoever would rightly guide youth- 
ful footsteps must lead comrectly himself; and 
one of our humorous writers has compressed a 
whole volume into a sentence when he says, 
“to train up a child in the way he should go, 
walk in it yourself.” 

Finally, let the teacher, recognizing the true 
nobility and the far-reaching influence of his 
profession—stretching beyond mature years or 
middle age, or even the last of earth, and be- 
yond the stars to a deathless eternity—pursue 
his daily duties with ardor, with earnestness of 
purpose, with tireless energy. 

Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 


CRAMMING. 


We ** upon whom the ends of the world are | 


come” are certainly living in a crowded as well 
as a fast age. It may be feared that its accele- 
rated velocity is owing to the fact that its pro- 


gress is downward, morally and intellectually. | 


The passion for cramming seems, indeed, uni- 
versal in our academies, and even in our town 
schools. It is wonderful, indeed lamentable, 
to observe how much knowledge is crammed 
into the heads of our boys, and even our girls, 
for young ladies’ seminaries have caught the 
infection. Some printed outlines of instruction 
in what are termed Young Ladies’ Collegiate 
Institutes, where they graduate at public com- 
mencements and proceed Mistresses of Arts, 
exhibit an extended course of the arts and 
sciences usually included in a college curricu- 
lum, with the higher mathematics. What a 
shame it is that any young girl in the heyday 
of her life and spirits should be tortured with 
such stuff, 


I noticed, the other day, a little urchin, | 


** creeping, snail like, unwillingly to school,” 


and counted eight books strapped between two | 
I conjectured that | 
he might possibly that morning have to recite | 
to eight different teachers or professors. I | 
| at different times,a good amount of gold and sil- 


boards carried on his back. 


must confess that I cannot help looking at the 


present generation of growing boys, who are | 
subjected to this infliction, with great compas- | 
It is not surprising that they become | 


sion. 
men before they have ceased to be boys—have 


80 careworn an appearance, and look so prema- | 
The effects of an overworked | 
earth of ours as a dirty road to pick up money 


turely old. 
brain on the physical constitution are slow and 
treacherous. 
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The work of undermining is | 
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| going on while the superstructure seems all safe 


and sound. The effect on the mind of learn- 
ing a great many things at first, in a hurried 
and confused manner, is not only to generate 
intellectual habits of the worst possible sort, 
but to make the steps of the progress not 
easier, as they ought to be, and naturally would 
be, if every step was firmly fixed before the 
foot was raised to take a second, but more and 
more difficult. They come todo every thing 
by rote, without understanding or appreciating. 
This is not the way to create a love for study. 
In the race to accomplish great things we seem 
to have forgotten the good old motto—* Fes- 
tina lente’?—the unquestionable axiom that ac- 
curate knowledge of the first elements, well 
engrafted in the mind by frequent repetition, 


| goes much farther in making a thorough scholar 


than lessons, recitations, and lectures, intended 


| to put the pupil in possession of every thing that 
| ever was or is known.—Hon. Geo. Sharswood. 


— - ———— 


A Beautirut Incipent.—A naval officer be- 
ing at sea in a dreadful storm, his wife, wl.o was 
sitting in the cabin near him, filled with alarm 
for the safety of the vessel, ws so surprised with 
his composure and serenity, tnat she cried out: 

««My dear, are you not afraid? How is it 
possible you can be so calm in such a dread*:! 
storm ?” 

He rose from his chair, lashed to the deck, 
supporting himself by a pillar of the bed-place, 
drew his sword, and pointing it to the breast of 
his wife, exclaimed: 

«« Are you afraid of that sword?” 

She instantly answered, ** No.” 

«« Why?” said the officer. 

«« Because,” rejoined the lady, “<I know that 
it is in the hands of my husband, and he loves 
me too well to hurt me.” 

“Then,” said he, “‘ remember, I know in 
whom]! believe, and that He holds the winds in 
His fists and the waters in the hollow of His 
hands.” 

A Fasite.—A young man once picked up a 
sovereign lying on the road. Ever afterwards, 
as he walked along, he kept his eyes steadfastly 
on the ground, in hopes of finding another. 
And, in the course of a long life, he did pick up 


ver. But all these days as he looked for them, 
he saw not that heaven was bright above him, 
and nature beautiful around. He never once 
allowed his eyes to look up from the mud and 
filth in which he sought the treasure ; and when 
he died a rich old man, he only knew this fair 


as you walk along. 





